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CITIZENSHIP. 


BY JUDGE WILLIAM J. GAYNOR. 





N the midst of a busy life, I have not the time to resort to 
books, or to the thoughts and experiences of others, to 
treat this subject of citizenship which THE AMERICAN MAGaA- 
ZINE OF CIvics has assigned to me; and I am therefore able to 
write about it only hurriedly, and it may be not all the time 
relevantly, from my own imperfect thought and limited experi- 
ence. We cannot understand the meaning of citizenship with- 
out first realizing that its existence depends upon a form of social 
compact or government under which individual thought and 
individual right and action are the foundation. Under a despot- 
ism, there is no citizenship. The government is under no 
restraint or control. The governed have no voice in it, and 
their aggregate intelligence has no guidance of it. Life and lib- 
erty belong to no one, and government takes the property of the 
individual for its necessities and extravagances alike, at will. 
Under a government created by and subject to the control of the 
people, under a government by the people, those put in power 
and authority are the mere servants of the people. The people 
make laws, and putting some of their own number in authority, 
say to them, pointing to those laws: ‘‘ Here is your power of 
attorney. Read it carefully, and keep within its four corners. 
You may do only what we have authorized you to do; our lives 
and liberties you may not take or touch except by due process 
of law ; you may take our property for the necessities of govern- 
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ment, but you may only take it to the amount, and what is more, 
only in the manner which we have here authorized.”’ 

Nothing more distinctly marks the difference between despot- 
ism and government by the people themselves than this limita- 
tion upon the power of taxation. With a similar limitation 
applied to the life and liberty of the individual, we have the 
form of government under which citizenship in its highest sense 
exists. The slow process of ages, through contest between sub- 
ject and ruler, through the steady development of the people, 
marked at regular intervals by tremendous upheaval and revolu- 
tion, has brought us to this. This process has been nothing but 
the gradual extending of the center of thought from the few to 
the many, which has placed the center of political control among 
the many also. In this country that is an accomplished fact, and 
there is one institution, our common school system, which will 
keep it such. It is what Mr. Beecher called the reign of the 
common people, which phrase is interpreted by those who like 
neither it nor the people to mean only those who have no visible 


means of support. So we start with what citizenship means. 
Individual responsibility for government, with a mind and a 
conscience back of every individual, is citizenship in its highest 
and fullest sense. 


Under government by the people, a government of citizenship, 
every one is a law unto himself, except in so far as precise law, 
made or accepted by all, permits him or his property to be 
touched by government. It may well be said, therefore, that 
the chiefest duty and wisdom of the individual citizen is to keep 
government at arms’ length. The growth and approach of arbi- 
trary power can be prevented in no way except by the indi- 
vidual standing upon his rights, viz., upon his citizenship ; say- 
ing to government: ‘‘ We created you, and we have given you 
just so much power and no more, and thus far you may go, and 
no farther. You want my life, my liberty, or my property. 
Show me the precise law under which we have said you may 
take it ; and more than that, take heed that you proceed under 
that law only in the precise manner which we have prescribed.”’ 
This is the great principle which stands between the individual- 
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ity of citizenship and arbitrary power, whether executive or 
judicial. It is often of very little consequence whether the indi- 
vidual accused of crime be convicted, but it is always of trans- 
cendent importance that he be not convicted except in accord- 
ance with those forms and safeguards which the people, guard- 
ing against a recurrence of arbitrary power, have prescribed. 

The tendency of all government is to aggrandize and draw 
power to itself, and correspondingly lower or destroy citizen- 
ship. How imperceptibly in the world’s history changes from 
free government to absolutism have been brought about; and 
yet, as we read upon a few pages of history what it took many 
years to gradually develop, it may seem to us, if we are not alert, 
as though it came about all at once. Despotism always comes 
with muffled tread. Cicero said of Julius Cesar that as he had 
looked at him, and seen him adjust his hair so nicely, and 
scratch his head with one finger, it had never occurred to him 
that such a man could conceive so vast and fatal a design as the 
destruction of the Roman commonwealth. And so it is with the 
little encroachments and invasions upon the rights and the lib- 
erties of the citizen. They appear as commonplace and harm- 
less, if they be at first noticed at all, as Czsar scratching his 
head did to Cicero ; and yet they are fraught with destruction to 
government by the people, to citizenship. 

Such encroachments always come from the few against the 
many. Every spark of liberty that has been struck, every 
advance toward free government and individual right, has come 
from the unpolished genius of the people. When the powerful 
and the great built castles, and surrounded them with wall and 
moat, and haughtily said that even the king might not enter 
without their consent, the genius of the people was quick to 
seize the occasion to declare what may seem to us a common- 
place maxim, though its first expression was a revolution in gov- 
ernment and in human liberty, that every man’s house is his 
castle; and Pitt only elaborated when he said that however 
humble it was, that though the wind might whistle through it, 
and the rain enter it, the king could not. This declaration 
became a barrier around the individual. It did not include 
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merely his house, but all of his individual rights. It marked 
the lines within which he was inviolable by government. It gave 
to each individual a domain of his own, upon which government 
could not trespass. . 

Especially to those of us who were brought up in the country, 
it has seemed that the people in some of the large cities in this 
country have allowed the police to gradually encroach upon 
their individual rights. It is not too much to say that such 
encroachment has several times reached points of extreme dan- 
ger here in the great population about New York Harbor. For 
years, for instance, we have not been able to get into a polling 
place to vote without crowding by policemen in the door. No 
such thing is suffered in the country, and I know of no free gov- 
ernment in which it is deemed tolerable, or not deemed danger- 
ous in the extreme. By what right are they there? And do we 
stop to think of the mischief they have done by being there? 
They have too often been there to help one side. Every citizen 
has the right to come to the polls and claim his rights there, and 
if they are disputed or denied, he has the right to state and argue 
his case to the election officials ; and yet how often have voters 
been shoved into the street by the police for venturing to do 
only that ; and any citizen who remonstrated was treated in the 
same way. This is stating no exceptional case, but what has 
come to be quite general. It grew imperceptibly, until our peo- 
ple seemed no longer to deem it either a danger or an affront to 
their citizenship. And yet in any English city, the unlawful 
interference of a policeman with a citizen even away from the 
polls, or even with a street woman, creates a blaze of protest, 
and is likely to be the subject of inquiry and debate in Parlia- 
ment next day, so keen is the sense of that great people to the 
rights of the individual, for the attainment of which they so long 
struggled. 

Right here in one locality (Gravesend) this police interference 
at the polls had grown to that extent that a force of policemen 
surrounded the polls for several years at elections, and allowed 
no one to enter without their consent. They actually stood 
there as the guardians of illegal voters, and of those who stuffed 
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the ballot-boxes. This was done in the interest of each political 
party in turn, and each availed itself of it. And yet the police 
had no right to be there, much less to question or lay hand upon 
any one who was not committing a criminal offense. The citi- 
zen’s highest prerogative is to vote, and he does not hire police- 
men to meddle with him at the polls. Our general election law 
nowhere authorizes the presence of the police in polling places, 
but on the contrary it designedly refrains therefrom, and instead 
expressly clothes the election officers with full power to enforce 
order and make arrests. The place for policemen is at a reason- 
able distance from the polls, whence election officers may sum- 
mon them to take charge of persons put under arrest. We have 
all read so-called orders and instructions of chiefs of police to 
their force the day before election, three fourths of which was 
unlawful, and a usurpation of power. 

Many have been looking forward to see some one come into 
authority who shall declare the rule that it will thereafter be a 
graver offense for the police unlawfully to interfere with a citi- 
zen than to let a criminal escape. The revelations of unlawful 
police interference, coercion, and humiliation in the particular 
place I have named, and also by the recent legislative investiga- 
tion in New York City, will bea subject for the fature historian, 
and from such a state of affairs he will trace the loss of our lib- 
erties, or else from the virtue of the citizenship which destroyed 
it he will trace the growth ofa still higher citizenship. And 
how grave and portentous to such historian will be the fact that 
the head of the police in New York City had for years been in 
the pay of persons of vast wealth, acquired principally by the 
misuse of public franchises, and had been enriched by them. If 
a eritical time should come in our citizenship, viz., in our liber- 
ties (as it assuredly will), on which side think you will the his- 
torian find such a chief of police with his force? On the side of 
the people and citizenship, think you? We have to be guided 
by what history actually tells us of the past. The laws of the 
universe have not been suspended in our favor. 

It behooves the citizen in this country often to call to mind 
what the main object of our social compact or government was 
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and is, and to do his part to prevent that object from being 
thwarted, and his rights of citizenship from being thus impaired. 
Our system of government avows its main object to be to secure 
to every one an equal opportunity and a due share, according to 
his wisdom, his virtue, and his honest skill and industry. It is 
in this sense that the prime object of government is the promo- 
tion of distributive justice to all. This does not mean share and 
share alike, but to each one the share which he honestly earns. 
This was the avowed fundamental upon which our form of gov- 
ernment was constructed. Have we remained true to it? 

It is often said that there is jealousy against individual wealth 
in this country, but it is untrue. On the contrary, it is true of 
every locality and community that those who accumulate wealth 
in any legitimate calling, professional, mechanical, mercantile, 
agricultural, or other, are subjects of emulation, confidence, and 
respect. It is wealth got by trick and device, by this means and 
by that, by the wrongful, unjust, and dishonest use of public 
franchises, and with the aid of laws making possible the aggran- 
dizement of the few at the expense of the many, which is under 
the ban of the splendid intelligence and moral sense of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Pablic franchises, the property of all the people, are not infre- 
quently given away by government one year and bought back 
out of the people’s money the next year. Being given to indi- 
viduals to enable them to do a public service, they are permitted 
to overstock and overbond them, thereby to create inflated and 
unearned fortunes, which the people must thereafter in fares and 
exactions pay interest and dividends upon. A railroad com- 
pany with a road that cost say $3,000,000, and could easily earn 
a large dividend upon that sum out of the public, who have 
endowed it with a franchise, is bonded and stocked from time to 
time, until it is paying interest and large dividends upon say 
$9,000,000 in bonds and stocks. The next step is that another 
company is formed with no capital, and no excuse for existence, 
but with paper shares falsely purporting to represent say $30, - 
000,000 of capital, to absorb out of the first company by means 
of a lease or some other contrivance, all its income over interest 
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upon its bonds and say ten per cent upon its stock ; and when 
the dividends upon that $30,000,000 get too large, $30,000,000 
more of paper may be added in the same way ; and thus a pub- 
lic franchise, for the use and benefit of all the people, is used for 
the enrichment of a few out of all the people. 

What has been done with the street railroads in our cities fur- 
nishes sufficient illustration. And the result of such inflation is 
always the same ; the attempt by cutting down every just and 
normal expense to pay dividends thereon follows ; and thus it is 
always the cause of heartlessness and oppression. Its result is 
the degradation and oppression of labor, industry, and skill, 
from the highest to the lowest, by depriving it of the just dis- 
tributive share which belongs to it in morals and in God’s wise 
economy, and which under normal conditions would be cheer- 
fully accorded to it. Instead of fares being reduced as dividends 
grow larger than the public should pay, stock and bonds, with 
neither a dollar nor a day’s work back of them, are issued, in 
order to prevent it ; and thus are created vast fortunes out of 
the public, the like of which have never before been seen. 

It would be easy to mention hundreds of instances. This is in 
direct opposition to the fundamental principle of our social com- 
pact, of equal opportunity to all honest skill and effort, and no 
favor by law or government to any one. Such transactions have 
come to be common to every locality in our country. They are 
the order of the day. In place of being checked by government, 
they are fostered by government. They cause just uneasiness 
and discontent, and corrupt public morals. If this condition 
were to continue, what the end would be no one who has studied 
causes and effects in history can fail to perceive with clear 
vision. The prime object of government is to promote distribu- 
tive justice, and thereby make the governed stable and content ; 
and no government which does not do this may in the nature of 
things long endure. That our government, through the instru- 
mentality of the people, educated in our common schools, is not 
to fail in this in the end is not to be doubted, though it may not 
be perceived in the present outlook. 

The good citizen is jealously but unselfishly vigilant in respect 
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of government. He is loyal and hearty to government, but will 
not compromise with official ignorance, corruption, and wrong ; 
and he is unyielding of individual right as against government, 
knowing that there is no other way to prevent the start and 
growth of arbitrary power, and the consequent impairment of 
citizenship. Good citizenship requires that the individual should 
stand by his honest, thoughtful judgment and convictions ; that 
he should not acquiesce against his own sacred judgment in 
existing conditions. But he has to be careful and conservative. 
Established things should not be changed lightly, and he should 
be careful about calling for change. Nothing should be pulled 
down until something better has been prepared to take its place. 
Government, like everything else, is a growth. The British 
constitution is an example of steady and constant, yet well- 
considered change and improvement in government. Though it 
has been constantly changing, in response to the steady de- 
mand of the people, so as to keep pace with their progress, 
and though the changes have been great, and even revolution- 


ary, yet there never was a moment at which the chief part of it 
was not old. 


But while the good citizen is careful and conservative, he must 
yet remember that there can be no progress without change. 
We may get instruction from the past, to a great extent, as to 
what we should avoid, and to some extent as to what we should 
follow ; but the argument that those who have gone before must 
have been wiser than we are, and that what is ancient must be 
right, which we hear constantly, is very absurd. No one cor- 
rectly informed as to the past can take a morose or desponding 
view of the present. Has not mankind advanced from the 
beginning? As Sydney Smith said to those who were always 
appealing to the ancients, ‘‘ We are the ancients’’; and so we 
are, for the human race grows older all the time. What a finite 
mind, indeed, the man has who proudly says: ‘‘My father 
never voted anything but the Whig ticket, and I never voted 
anything but that ticket, and thank God, I never will.’”’ As 
John Stuart Mill says, it often happens that the universal belief 
of one age of mankind becomes to a subsequent age so palpable 
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an absurdity that the only difficulty then is to imagine how such 
a thing could ever have appeared credible. 

While the enlightened and good citizen should be careful and 
conservative, he should also not be blindly content with and in 
favor of the existing order of things. The existing order of 
things is often the worst possible order of things. The existing 
order of things with our remote ancestors was that they ran 
naked in the woods, and slept in holes in the ground, and no 
doubt the first suggestion to put on clothes and build huts was 
denounced. May I say becomingly that the existing order of 
things crucified Jesus, and that within the lifetime of people 
who are still young the existing order of things in this Christian 
country was that one human being might own another? Indi- 
viduals who stand in the way of progress in government, or in 
aught else, are not and cannot be good citizens. If we did not 
outnumber them, the human race would retrograde from this 
hour. What a long step forward has been recently taken for 
better government in some of our large cities in spite of these 
queer people, many of them called leading citizens, and protest- 
ing that they were quite comfortable, and that everything was 
all right. While many have been wondering how better govern- 
ment in our cities could ever be brought about, the common 
schools have been quietly doing that work, by amalgamating us 
into one intelligent, harmonious, and self-respecting citizenship. 
The future political leader in our cities must be a man to match 
the new voter. : 

When we look about and see what broad and splendid citizen- 
ship has come from the humblest and apparently the most 
unfavorable conditions and opportunities, and compare it with 
the citizenship which has come from what might be deemed the 
most favorable auspices, we find it difficult to suggest anything 
in respect of training for citizenship. Does that spirit which 
makes the good citizen come from any special training at all? 
Gibbon says that the power of instruction is seldom of much effi- 
cacy except in those happy dispositions where it is almost super- 
fluous. This may be a border-line statement, and yet any one 
who tries to set his actual experience with men up against it 
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will find difficulty. The spirit of liberty and of citizenship 
comes from the general character of a people, and it may be that 
an attempt to inculcate it by special instruction would only make 
it trite. It was kindled and was and is advanced by the meet- 
ing together and discussion of the people. Every ruler who 
wants to kill that spirit tries to prevent the people from coming 
together to talk. Both the Napoleons resorted to it, even to the 
extent of taking pains to keep men at work on the Sabbath. 

No one can follow the development of free government and of 
citizenship in England without noting the great part which the 
inn had in it. There the people met, and made the sparks fly. 
There was the impact and attrition of mind upon mind which 
has lifted mankind up. It welcomed all, and grew to be the 
place of free speech and literary and political development, as 
well as of good cheer and contentment. It was in the recollec- 
tion of the many times he had held forth there that Dr. Johnson 
declared that a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity, 
and no doubt it was in part in the same spirit that the refined 
Shenstone gently complained that no private roof, however 
friendly, furnished so warm a welcome as that which was to be 
found at aninn. The tavern at its best in this country was also 
a center of political thought and education, and with its gradual 
degeneration from that high estate may be traced also the 
opinion of many that in its principal feature it should no longer 
exist. The two great promoters of political thought and educa- 
tion in this country are our frequently recurring elections and 
political canvasses, and the jury system. The first draws the 
attention of all to the conduct of those in power, and also to the 
principles and policies which are best for the greatest number, 
while our citizens, serving in turn as jurymen, learn in the courts 
the fundamental principles which preserve the liberties and the 
rights of the individual. But of course the foundation and 
preparation for all this is our common school system, the great- 
est of all our institutions ; the one which has already made us 
one people out of many conflicting nationalities and bloods, and 
will make a citizenship equal to all the problems of the present 
and of the future. 

WILLIAM J. GAYNOR. 





ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 


BY JOHN A. ROEBLING, C. E. 


HE key to the economic effects of our vast immigration lies 
in the question of wages. The great majority of immi- 
grants come here to work with their hands. Why do they come 
here? Because the social and material standards of life of the 
American workman are higher than those in any country in 
Europe ; or, what is the same thing, for a given number of hours 
of work, American wages are higher. For the average industri- 
ous immigrant this change to higher wages is certainly a most 
beneficial one. There are, however, two sides to the question. 
Every immigrant who comes to our shores enters at once into 
direct competition with the great mass of American laborers 
already here. To just the extent that their standard of life and 
wages tends to raise his, his tends to lower theirs. There 
are, it is true, many forces at work in America, tending, when 
unchecked by heavy immigration, to raise wages. Ata period 
of commercial depression immigration is usually at a minimum. 
During this time the natural vitality of American wages soon 
causes them to rise more or less rapidly. The news of this 
spreads abroad. Immigration is strongly stimulated. Great 
numbers of foreign laborers are thrown on the American market 
and American wages pause in their advance, and then decline 
(which is the situation of to-day). Even though, on the whole, 
there be a gain, the inevitable effect of a considerable immigra- 
tion is to keep American wages lower than they otherwise would 
be. The whole question of the desirability, from an economic 
standpoint, of further large immigration, reduces to this: Are 
high wages for the laboring class an advantage to the nation asa 
whole ? 
It would at first sight seem obvious that high wages were most 
assuredly beneficial to the workingmen themselves. The absence 
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of hunger and cold, the weapons to fight sickness, the freedom 
from care and apprehension for the morrow, the means to culti- 
vate the intellectual and artistic tastes, the power to help a fel- 
low creature in distress—in short, every material necessity or 
comfort depends so directly upon a man’s income, that we may 
say, economically, a mau’s income is his life. When his income 
is increased his whole life is broadened and elevated. Some few, 
it is true, maintain that a rise of wages invariably leads to idle- 
ness and dissipation. This may be 80, at first, in a few excep- 
tional cases ; but in the long run, the broad fact remains that 
civilization and a considerable individual income are insepa- 
rable. One has yet to hear a man advance this objection in con- 
nection with his own income. 

But some one may say: This is all very true, and very trite. 
Every one desires every one else to have a large income, the 
larger the better ; but where is it to come from? Higher wages 
mean either higher prices to the outside public, or else the ruin 
of the employers. In either case one class is enriched at the 


expense of another. Even though profits are excessive, possibly 
entirely unjust in some cases, it would be simply suicidal to 
drive all of the capital and talent for industrial leadership out of 
the country by such a policy. It would speedily reduce us to 
barbarism. — 


This is an honest objection. It will occur to every one who 
candidly examines the question in all its aspects; and it should 
be honestly met. The underlying postulate of the argument is 
that a workingman can make only just so much in one day, and 
if he should receive higher wages for it, that same amount of 
work must thereby become more expensive to some one else, 
either the general public or the employer. Let us see if this 
postulate is universally true. 

First, as to hand labor. In this aspect man is a machine bear- 
ing a close analogy to a steam-engine. The engine is fed with a 
certain compound of carbon and hydrogen, coal, and we get, as 
a result, available energy ; the man eats certain other compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen, food, and also gives out available 
energy, that is, he is able to do a certain amount of work. Now 
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it is too apparent to call for proof in the case of the engine, that, 
within rather wide limits, the amount of work we can obtain 
from it is directly proportional to the amount of fuel we put into 
it. In view of this similarity between the two, we should expect 
the same to be true of the man, that, up to the limit of his power 
of assimilation, the more wages and therefore the more food he 
received, the more work he could do; so that, within this limit, 
the labor cost of a given amount of work would be independent 
of the rate of daily wages. The labor cost, i. ¢., the wages per 
day divided by the amount of work done in one day, is the only 
factor in the problem that affects either the employer or the gen- 
eral public. This deduction, that for hand labor cost is not 
necessarily proportional to wages, is abundantly proven by the 
facts. Sir Thomas Brassey has shown in his ‘‘ Work and 
Wages,’’ a most interesting and suggestive little book which 
covers the results of an extended experience with hand labor in 
all parts of the world, that a given amount of manual labor costs 
almost exactly the same the world over. The high-priced, beef- 
eating Englishman does a given quantity of work for the same 
total cost as the cheap, rice-starved Hindoo coolie. The coolie’s 
wages per day were far lower, but it took just that many more 
to do a given quantity of work in a given time. And the same 
for other nationalities—the lower the wages, the poorer the food, 
the less the work. True, the higher grades of American labor 
are on the whole well fed, but the wages and the diet taper off 
gradually to a state of chronic semi-starvation in the case of the 
sweat-shop workers of the slums. It is in these slums of our 
great eastern cities, which are most directly exposed to the full 
force of the tide of immigration, that the competition of the 
‘pauper labor of Europe,’’ with its inevitable accompaniment, 
starvation wages, is most keenly felt. 

But there is another and a more far-reaching force in the field 
—machinery. Modern science applied to industry has increased 
man’s powers a hundredfold. David A. Wells (in his ‘ Recent 
Economic Changes,’’ Chapter II.) has given a number of charac- 
teristic instances of this increase. Perhaps the most striking 
example is in the manufacture of pins. Adam Smith pointed 
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with pride to the fact that in 1776 an improved and minute 
division of labor enabled a hand worker (with but little machin- 
ery) to make 4,800 pins ina day. In 1888, modern machinery 
enabled one man to turn out 2,500,000 in the same time. Will 
any one maintain that the labor cost of a pin in 1888 was the 
same as in Adam Smith’s day? Could not the modern employer 
well afford to pay his workmen many times more wages than 
the other, and still make a pin more cheaply? What is true of 
this brilliant little example is true to a greater or less extent of 
every modern industry. Edward Atkinson has estimated that 
the labor of ten men for one year is now sufficient to supply one 
thousand persons for one year with all the wheat bread they 
would ordinarily consume in that time. George Gunton (in his 
‘¢ Principles of Social Economics,’’ page 263) gives this among 
other proofs of the same point.* In 1830 a workman in the 
cotton industry of the United States made, with the machinery 
of that day, about 950 pounds of cloth in one year. In 1880, 
after fifty years of progress in invention, one workman with 
modern machinery was able to make 3,500 pounds of cloth in a 
year; and although wages rose from $2.55 a week in 1830 to 
double that amount in 1880, the price of cotton cloth fell from 
17 to 7 cents a-yard. Machinery from its nature always cheapens. 
If it does not, it is not a machine—itisa failure. The history of 
the development of machinery and its effect in reducing labor 
cost should be one of the greatest interest and importance to 
Americans, seeing that we are, in this field of civilization, the 
highest product of the evolution of the human race. If we study 
the subject carefully we shall find the world over, to-day, and as 
far back in history as we can trace the facts, that although high 
class machinery and high-priced labor go hand in hand, yet they 
always result in cheaper production than where low-priced hand 
labor prevails. 

One essential condition to the economical employment of 
Ra 
wages is treated at length. Schcenhof has this merit, that while Professor Gunton 
fectionist, Schoonhof, on the other hand, reaches the same conclusion from the stand: 
point of an avowed free trader. It is presumably only the latter class to whom this 


argument is addressed, for surely a protectionist can need no argument to convince 
him of the vital importance of “ protecting American labor.” 
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machinery has yet to be considered. Machinery only pays when 
a large number of objects of the same kind are to be produced. 
It would not pay to make only one pin a year on the above 
machine. A railroad company that carried but two passengers 
annually had better far send them in a coach and four with out- 
riders so far as cheapness of transportation is concerned. For 
every machine there is a certain minimum output where it just 
begins to pay better to use the machine than to make the same 
article by hand. The economical employment of machinery is 
as much conditioned by this as by the laws of physics and chem- 
istry. The widely extended use of machinery to-day is an infal- 
lible indication of a large consumption of commodities some- 
where. Where? By therich? A moment’s consideration will 
show that, with the exception of certain expensive luxuries, the 
great bulk of the products of our factories are consumed by the 
laboring class, by reason of their greater numbers. How are 
these workingmen enabled to buy so much? Simply and solely 
through the wages they receive. The ‘‘ home market”’ is the 
wages paid the workingmen of America. 

This necessary relation between wages and consumption pro- 
foundly affects industrial progress. Let us suppose a balanced 
state of industry where wages are such that everything made for 
personal consumption is bought and consumed. Consider the 
effect of new inventions and labor-saving improvements on such 
a state of industry. One of two thirgs must happen : either the 
manufacturer confines himself to the original quantity produced, 
and merely uses the machine to produce that amount with fewer 
workmen ; or else he keeps his whole force at work with the 
new machinery and turns out a much larger product than before. 
In the first case he has, by discharging men, to just that extent 
destroyed their buying power ; the general effect of which, tak- 
ing all the industries of the country together, is to destroy that 
much of his market. In the second case he has left the work- 
ingmen’s buying power the same but attempts to sell them more 
goods, which of course they cannot buy. In either case there 
will be a gradual accumulation of unconsumed commodities, 
either in the shape of unsold goods, as such, or in the potential 
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shape of new factories and machines to make still further quan- 
tities of unsalable goods. This unstable condition gradually 
increases until suddenly some banker, who has loaned capital to 
accumulate these large stocks, or to build new factories that have 
scant trade, becomes alarmed for his security, a rush is made to 
realize on assets which nobody wants, and we have—a panic. 
The cry is ‘‘over-production,’”? and over-production simply 
means, more than the workingman can buy. The only remedy for 
panics, that is more than the merest palliative, consists in those meas- 
ures which tend to produce a gradual and continuous rise in the general 
rate of wages in direct proportion to the progress of the science of pro- 
duction.* 

A panic involves all classes, the capitalist as well as the work- | 
ingman. The farmer, in so far as he works with his own hands, 
is in direct competition with other hand laborers, and is, in the 
last analysis, dependent for his livelihood upon the general rate 
of wages in that class; in so far as he is a capitalist engaged in 
the agricultural business, he is more or less directly dependent 
for his market on the prosperity of this same great mass of hand 
laborers. The professional class is dependent on the prosperity 
of all the others. The higher the organism the more sensitive 
the whole to the injury of one of its parts. 

* One would think that the above theory of panics, propounded by Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow, a Prussian economist in 1842, would by this time be more widely known 
and understood ; especially in this country where commercial depressions so vitally 
affect allclasses. But every nation is prone to magnify the superficial transitory 
aon sno of its own locality, to the neglect of the tundamental underlying cause. 

hus some attributed the pe of 1873 to the Franco-German War, yet France suf- 
tered far less from it than did victorious Germany; some are convinced that panics 
are the result of protection, others of free trade, yet England and America both suffer ; 
and in this country we have thespectacle ot one half of the population earnestly main- 
taining that the panic of 1893 was the result of demonetizing silver, and the other half 
with equal fervor protesting that it was demonetized too late! 

The gradual increase of manufacturing capacity out of all proportion to the possible 
demand is clearly shown by the largest and most accurate body of statistics available 
in this connection, the “ Annual Statistics of Manufactures of Massachusetts.” In 
the following table ihe first column shows the “ proportion of business done,” that is, 
the percentage of the total capacity that was actually utilized. The second column is 


the rec _— of the first and shows how much larger the capacity was than the 
deman 
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The second column shows that the car ity in excess of the effective demand rose 
from 29 per cent in 1886 to 63 per cent in 1893, the panic year. 
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As for wealth, so for health. A half-starved body is the best 
possible breeding place for disease. If to this be added the 
crowding and unsanitary conditions generally of the tenement 
district, and over and above these the constant influx of immi- 
gration from the plague spots of the Old World, there will radi- 
ate from them in all directions and through all classes of the 
community a death-dealing swarm of contagious diseases. A 
conservative estimate of the annual number of deaths in the 
United States directly traceable to these causes would be 150,000. 
It would be indeed a bloody war that required the sacrifice of as 
many lives as we pay every year for—the privilege of having 
slums. 

We cannot afford to pay low wages. We cannot afford to let 
unrestricted immigration keep them low. For the sake of our 
own people, for the sake of those foreigners who are already here 
and under the protection of our flag, we must restrict immigra- 
tion. And if we are to remedy all these evils, it must be, not a 
half-hearted restriction of a few paupers or criminals or insane, 
but a drastic restriction of seventy-five per cent of all immigra- 
tion ; that will, for some time to come, keep out all whose stand- 
ard of life, and therefore of wages, is below the average standard 
of the American people. 

To this end no measure would appear more suitable than one 
providing that, after a certain date, no adult male immigrant 
under sixty years of age shall be allowed to enter the United 
States unless he is able to read and write at least the rudiments 
of the English language. As the usual proportion of immigrants 
who could fulfill this requirement is about twenty-five per cent, 
it is evident that such a measure, properly enforced, would be 
perfectly effective for the end in view. It is less harsh to the 
actual immigrant than a head tax. It has the further merit of 
being extremely simple and easy to apply in practice. 

This method of restriction seems at first sight to be unduly 
severe to those born to a different tongue. It must, however, be 
remembered that any form of restriction of immigration is at the 
worst a negative injury. We do not attack the immigrant in his 
own country, or take from him anything he already actually pos- 
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sesses ; we merely take from him the potential right to injure us. 
The opportunity is left to any industrious foreigner of ordinary 
intelligence, by patient, persevering study, to acquire the rudi- 
ments of English. The best element of every nation—those who 
consider American citizenship an honor worth some sacrifice— 
undoubtedly could and would do so. 

On the other hand, the twenty-five per cent who did enter 
would be in the most favorable condition possible for rapid 
assimilation into the great body ofthe American people. First, 
because a portion, those from the other branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon family, by reason of racial traits and previous history, 
are of all others those most nearly in accord with our free institu- 
tions ; and secondly, because, even with other races, a working 
knowledge of the English language places them at once in touch 
with our people in business and social intercourse—in touch 
with our press, our literature, our history. For the immigrant 
himself, however great his sacrifices in learning English may 
have been, he can enter this country with no better capital than 
the ability to read and write our language. 

Such a thorough restriction of immigration would undoubt- 
edly raise wages, and this not unequally in different trades 
and places, as is too frequently the case with present methods 
whether by strikes or by legislation, but by a gradual steady 
pressure over the whole industrial field. Wages would rise— 
perhaps too rapidly. The following checks to a too sudden rise 
remain: We have, first, to lessen the difficulties of the transi- 
tion period, a more than sufficient amount of crude labor power 
already here; witness the considerable number of the unem- 
ployed. We have, further, the latent possibilities of our great 
negro population in the South. We have machinery. During 
the construction of the buildings of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, the greatest difficulty was experienced in 
finding enough men to finish the painting within the required 
time. Then necessity, the mother of invention, brought forth a 
painting machine, worked by compressed air, with which one 
man could do the work of six. In some portion of almost every 
industry machinery is on the verge of displacing hand labor. 
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The mining of coal is a prominent instance. The machinery is 
not used, because the natural inertia of the average employer 
makes him averse to experiment and innovation. It is not too 
much to say that at present nine tenths of the employers have 
their new machinery forced on them by their rivals. American 
engineers and inventors stand ready, waiting but for the stimu- 
lus of a sharp rise in wages, to carry labor-saving machinery to 
a point undreamed of to-day. If those who are fearful lest, 
without free immigration and cheap hand labor, there will be no 
one ‘‘to do the digging on our railways and canals,’’ will but 
walk along the banks of the new Chicago Drainage Canal, with 
its hydraulic dredges, its steam shovels, its channelling machines, 
and its high power derricks and conveyers, they will find that 
the world has moved since Darius completed the old Suez Canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, five hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

Lastly among the means for increasing our labor power inde- 
pendently of a large immigration, we have industrial education. 
The value of a good industrial education to a workingman is the 
difference between the wages of a skilled and an unskilled 
laborer. If every one of the 5,000,000 or more unskilled labor- 
ers in the United States could be educated up to the point where 
they were worth one dollar more per day, it would mean an 
addition to the productive power of the country of $1,500,000,000 
a year—the amount of the national debt. Conversely, no measure 
would so stimulate trade schools in this country as restriction of 
immigration with the consequent rise in wages. The more 
remunerative a trade, the more who will seek to enter it. 
Further, anything that increases the use of high class machinery 
exacts a higher standard of the workman. A hod-carrier can- 
not run a locomotive. It is not too much to hope that restriction 
of immigration and other wage-raising measures will, in the 
course of industrial evolution, completely transform the work- 
man from an ordinary unskilled hand laborer to a highly edu- 
cated, highly paid, professional man, of professional standards 
and efficiency. When this point is reached, strikes, with their 
frequent accompaniment of riot and disturbance of the outside 
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public, will have become unnecessary and will disappear. 
Already in the case of the highest grade of skilled labor in this 
country, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, strikes are 
becoming extremely rare. In the professional class they are 
unknown. 

To some, perhaps, restriction of immigration will appear to be 
a most sudden and unwise reversal of the time-honored policy 
under which we have grown to be, in material prosperity, the 
greatest nation in the world. But is ita complete reversal? The 
position here taken is simply that an immigrant whose standard 
of life is below the average in this country tends to lower that 
standard, either directly or by retarding its natural advance ; 
but the converse is equally maintained, that if an immigrant is 
above the average standard of this country he thereby raises 
that standard. When the first white man came to America his 
standard of life was far above that of the Indian. Immigration 
increased, but the dangers and expense of the voyage, and the 
hardships of frontier life, shut out all but the most daring and 
energetic. It is because our ancestors were made up of the most 
enterprising of every nation that we are the most energetic of all 
races. Even when the conditions of admission to American citi- 
zenship became less rigorous, the abundance of unoccupied fer- 
tile land gave to every man the opportunity to rise rapidly to 
the American level. To-day, that wild and desperate rush into 
Oklahoma tells us that the reserve power of assimilation is 
almost gone. To-day, the great fall in steerage rates has opened 
the gates to all. Nature will no longer solve our problem for us, 
we must solve it for ourselves. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
checks in former days, many who were below the American 
standard did enter ; and so far from our past policy being a per- 
fect guide for the future, itis on the contrary certain that many 
of the evils from which we suffer to-day would have been 
avoided, had the policy here recommended, of restriction on 
economic grounds, properly proportioned to the standards of the 
day, been adopted from the beginning. 

On the other hand, while immigration of the proper economic 
standards was good in the past, it is just as necessary to-day. 
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Absolute exclusion is utterly foreign to the spirit of this policy. 
Neither the most restriction nor the least restriction, but a golden 
mean of the best restriction is what is advocated. The best 
twenty-five per cent would still enter. These are needed. We 
are in some danger, even in progressive America, of becoming 
set and narrow in our ways. In theoretical science, in art, in 
national defense, we are relatively weak. We have something 
yet to learn from the best of every race. Arbitrary restriction 
on racial grounds would be a most suicidal revival of the medi- 
eval antipathy to strangers ; and God forbid that at the end of 
this nineteenth century of religious liberty we should attempt 
restriction on religious grounds! No, we shall always need new 
blood, competition, but competition on a much higher plane 
than that for a bare subsistence. 

Finally, we must ask of those who, from the highest and most 
unselfish motives, insist that this country was destined as an 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations: Is it not our first duty 
to care for those who are already here and under our protection ? 
Is it not then, as maintained by Francis A. Walker, our highest 
duty to make this great American experiment in political and 
economic freedom a complete success, a glorious example to all 
the world ? 

There are two views of the labor question. One is, that cheap 
production and the complex civilization resting upon it depend 
after all on the great mass of humanity working for but little 
more than a bare subsistence, that is, for low wages. Those who 
hold this view will continue to favor unrestricted immigration 
as the most powerful force checking the rise of American wages. 
The other view is, that, with proper distribution, the progress 
of science has now made it possible to offer every one something 
more than the crudest necessaries of life. Those holding the 
latter view will favor temporary restriction of immigration as 
the most direct practical method of attaining that result available 
to-day. Temporary restriction, until that day, when, our own 
national problem solved, we are able to offer all the world, not a 
tenement house and four dollars a week, but true American 
prosperity. . 

JOHN A. ROEBLING. 





THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY. 


BY JAMES DENTON HANCOCK. 


PART II. 


OR many years it has been the dream of numismatic econ- 

omists that a system of international coinage might be estab- 
lished by agreement between commercial countries; and the 
dollar, or some multiple thereof, has been suggested as the com- 
mon unit of values. There can be no question that in the line of 
convenience, which is the basic principle of the use of money, 
this reform would be extremely beneficial. In all international 
transactions it would be more simple and less expensive; it 
would tend still further to bring all the people of the world into 
a common brotherhood founded on the enduring basis of com- 
mon interests. While it could not displace gold as the ultimate 
measure of value, it would again make silver the popular 
medium of exchange in the everyday, ordinary transactions of 
life througheut the world. It would give to it a fixed and uni- 
versal use. Such use would doubtless be greatly enlarged, the 
market extended, and the value increased. The functions of the 
two metals would be controlled by natural limitations ; financial 
confusion would be terminated; credit, placed upon a firm 
foundation, would be enabled to multiply its legitimate work, 
and the breezes of prosperity would again fill the sails of enter- 
prise and business. 

If, however, the final tendency of the evolution from silver to 
gold, to increase the burden of debt, should be even greater than 
we anticipate, we must not forget that the natural law by which 
the subject is controlled cannot be reversed ; that the primary pur- 
pose of money is to facilitate exchange, not to pay debt; that the 
daily exchanges of a city like New York through the clearing 
house alone often exceed $100,000,000, and that the daily ex- 
changes throughout the world are probably equal to the whole 
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debt of the world ; that improvements in any department of busi- 
ness have never been and can never be rejected because while they 
bring blessings to some, they bring misfortune to others. Such 
is the history of human progress. So likewise, although indi- 
viduals and nations may have wisely or unwisely loaded them- 
selves down with obligations payable in the common medium of 
exchange, it would not be expected that the law which governs 
both exchanges and the medium of exchanges should be reversed ; 
that the progress of the world should be turned backward, that 
the incident should be made superior to the principal in order 
to give doubtful relief to those who have suffered from their 
ignorance or disregard of inexorable natural law. 

It must be recognized that there is a considerable portion of 
our people who are in favor of a return to silver as the standard 
of values. They are to be found in all parties and in every part 
of the country. The financial conditions likewise are favorable 
for the consummation of their hopes. By act of Congress both 
gold and silver are made legal tender at the ratio of 1 to 15.98. 
By another law, the obligation is imposed upon the government 
to maintain them at an equality. This can only be done by the 
government redeeming all obligations in gold. If such obligations 
were paid in silver, gold coin would immediately vanish from 
circulation, and the business of the country would at once be 
done upon the silver standard, which is now about one half the 
value of the gold standard. To maintain the present standard 
the government possesses but $100,000,000 in gold with which to 
redeem the amount of $1,000,000,000 of its currency obligations. 
If the disposition existed, this small reserve could be wiped out 
in a single day and the government left in a bankrupt condition, 
notwithstanding the vast resources of the nation and notwith- 
standing unbounded confidence in its ability to meet all present 
and fature liabilities. That this disposition does to some extent 
exist, is evident from the recent frequent withdrawals of gold 
from the treasury in exchange for currency ; that it has not 
existed to a larger extent is because of the steady faith of the 


people that the government will maintain its present standard of 
values. 
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There are two ways in which a change in the standard of val- 
ues can be averted. The first is by borrowing to meet the con- 
stantly recurring drain upon the gold reserve. With heroic per- 
sistency the president has time and again gone to the limit of 
his power in borrowing money to meet the exigencies of the 
treasury ; but from the nature of things the exercise of such 
power can be but temporary ; for whenever capitalists shall have 
lost faith in the sincerity of the people through Congress to 
maintain its present standard, they will cease to lend, and the 
nation will be upon a silver standard or upon no standard of 
values. 

The second way is to prevent the use of treasury notes in 
drawing gold from the United States Treasury. How can this 
be done? The president and secretary of the treasury have 
recommended the heroic remedy of paying off the entire issue of 
treasury notes and thus to end for all time the wretched business 
of the government acting as banker, not only for this country 
but for the whole world. To this there are two objections : 
first, the exaggerated fear of a great contraction of the currency, 
and second a large increase of the interest-bearing debt of the 
country and consequent increase of the burdens of the people. 

It seems to me that the same result could be more easily 
accomplished without any contraction of the currency and with 
but little, if any, increase in the bonded indebtedness. Practical 
experience has shown that a secure paper currency is the most 
convenient and popular currency in use. The national banks 
are compelled to maintain a reserve in lawful money including 
treasury notes of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent of their 
liabilities ; in practice other banks and banking houses maintain 
a reserve of a nearly equal proportion to their liabilities. 

These liabilities, in the aggregate, amount to about $3,500,- 
000,000. Under the present system the banks as well as the 
people can and do use the treasury notes accumulated in their 
vaults for withdrawing gold from the treasury, then dispose of 
the gold and again accumulate notes to be again used in a similar 
way. It forms an endless chain for depleting the treasury of 
gold and eventually of destroying our present standard of value. 
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To break this chain it would only be necessary to enact a law 
which should provide that when the notes of the government had 
been once formally redeemed, they should be cancelled and 
retired from circulation. "We should be then in a situation in 
which the temporary convenience of the greenback as an instru- 
ment to procure gold would come in direct conflict with its per- 
manent use as a reserve for the banks and a medium of exchange 
for the people ; in which conflict the temporary would quickly 
yield to the permanent convenience. The first notes retired 
would probably be the last ones offered for redemption. The 
results would be that there would be no contraction of the cur- 
rency ; that while such notes may on account of their conven- 
ience be treated as currency asincidental to their real character 
as obligations for the payment of debt, when paid, the incident 
would cease with the principal ; that the gold already in the 
treasury would be more than sufficient to pay all notes likely to 
be offered for redemption, and the balance could be added to 
the currency now in circulation ; that in future only a nominal 
reserve would be necessary ; that the greenback would no longer 
furnish an argument and an excuse for the false and mischievous 
conception of fiat money ; that the issue of paper money by gov- 
ernment would pass out of use and out of the remembrance of 
the people, and finally that the development of the currency of 
the future would be relegated to the people and the banks, where 
it properly belongs. 

Unless some remedy like this is adopted for our financial ills, 
sooner or later we shall lose our present standard of values. 
And how great will be the cost! For sixty years the nation has 
been upon a gold standard. During that period every obliga- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of the land has been 
finally payable in gold. When the change shall come, the gov- 
ernment will be bankrupt and dishonored. Every creditor will 
be defrauded of one half of what is due him. Men who are 
dependent upon salaries or wages will for the long period 
required for readjustment be compelled to receive one half in 
value of that to which they are entitled. Credit will for a time 
be paralyzed ; a panic such as has been unknown in our history 
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will ensue ; and finally, in the opinion of the commercial world, 
our country will sink into the isolated and dishonored position 
of the Mexican and South American Republics. 

Has not the time come when patriotic American citizens, dis- 
regarding party ties and names, shall make themselves heard in 
favor of preserving the national honor ? 

What we call paper money is not money. It has no value, 
and therefore cannot measure values. Yet it may be current as 
money because it may represent money and value. It must do 
both in order to be current. It may claim to represent money, 
but if it does not also represent value it is worthless and no 
degree of power can compel its use in exchange for honest labor 
and capital. The ability to redeem at the present moment may 
not exist, but there must be confidence among the people in 
fature ability to redeem ; the value of the paper as currency 
will be in proportion to that confidence, and when such confi- 
dence ceases to exist the paper becomes worthless as currency. 
To this rule there is no exception. It is equally true with the 
paper of the greatest government as with that of the poorest 
individual ; confidence is based upon ability, and ability de- 
pends upon value in some form or of some kind. 

Paper money is either in form or substance a promise to pay 
real money or some substance convertible into money. Thusa 
government or an individual might issue a paper and declare on 
its face, ‘‘This is a dollar.’’ It would be worthless unless 
coupled with an obligation or provision that the paper would be 
paid in value, in which case the promise would be implied. 

It is through losing sight of this distinction that so often has 
arisen the fallacy of fiat money, which never has existed and 
never can exist. 

In order to be current, the paper must promise to pay on 
demand, otherwise it would not be convertible immediately into 
value equal to the amount mentioned upon its face ; payment 
could not be compelled until the obligation is due, and this might 
depend upon a number of contingencies. 

The primary natural right to use credit in this form is equally 
inherent in the individual, government, bank, or other corpora- 
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tion. In application, however, under social conditions, as in 
the case of every other primary natural right, experience has 
shown that the unrestrained use of this primary right of credit 
has been attended with evils which required limitations upon its 
exercise. The evolution of society is a history of measures 
which, while intended to leave and protect in the individual the 
greatest liberty in the exercise of his primary rights for his own 
practical good, have placed limitations upon the exercise of 
those rights to the injury of his fellows. It has been the unceas- 
ing conflict of ages. When government has provided and 
enforced these limitations on private right, it has been called 
police regulation, and such regulation is essential to the exist- 
ence, good order, and prosperity of society. If society should 
not have this power it would burst its bonds and dissolve into 
anarchy ; the power to restrain and regulate conflicting rights 
must therefore somewhere exist and be capable of enforcement. 

Experience has amply shown the manifold dangers arising 
from the unrestricted use by individuals and corporations of this 
kind of currency. It has been the instrument of fraud to ruin 
multitudes, chiefly composed of the poor and feeble and those 
least able to take care of themselves. In the hands of ignorance 
it has been a weapon of destruction not only to those who used 
but to those who issued the currency. It has been destructive 
of credit, which is both the instrument and symbol of the high- 
est civilization. 

Experience has shown also that when this form of currency 
has been employed by government it has usually been attended 
with evils which far exceeded any benefits derived therefrom. 
The Banks of Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam were merely 
departments of their governments, and while for a period they 
promoted the ambition and sustained the oppression of a few 
tyrannical rulers, ended in the suppression of popular liberty 
and the destruction of government. The misery entailed by the 
assignats of France, the continental money of America, and the 
paper money of the different colonies which now constitute this 
republic cannot be described. When government was in the 
hands of a sovereign, it was used to carry out ambitious projects 
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and to deprive his subjects of their liberties and prosperity. 
Where government was controlled by party it was used to exalt 
the power of the party to control and to depress the influence of 
their opponents. In every case, whatever may have been the 
necessity for its use, such use has always been followed by a 
long train of evils. It is no wonder, then, that by common con- 
sent the most civilized nations have limited the use by govern- 

_ment of this form of credit to periods when their existence was 
at stake—when involved in war, under the dark shadow of which 
all laws become silent. . 

Banking in its primary application was simply dealing in 
money and its securities. We find the rudiments of the busi- 
ness existing in ancient Greece and Rome, but generally limited 
to its simplest forms. The handling, loaning, and securing of 
money obviously required a larger knowledge of the conditions 
of business, its secret currents the contingencies of trade, the 
effects of good and bad government upon industry and credit, 
than was required in any other department of life. In the 
Middle Ages the banker was the Jew, who, under constant per- 
secution, was compelled everywhere to study the conditions of 
civilization ; and carried his effects in the form of personal prop- 
erty from country to country where profits were largest, and 
his property was best protected by law. After the Jew, the 
gold and silversmith, dealing in precious metals, became the 
principal banker ; but during all ages, under the law and against 
the law, his business continued to grow in extent and impor- 
tance. The obligation for money loaned and the pignus or pledge 
for its repayment required peculiar precautions for their security 
in the shape of strong buildings, safes, and careful watchfulness ; 
this led to deposits by neighbors and friends, and the obliga- 
tions given for such deposits led to the demand notes which 
constitute so large a portion of the currency of every com- 
mercial country. Thus step by step has the importance of the 
business grown, and so extensive is the knowledge of affairs 
required to handle it successfully that one of the greatest phi- 
losophers of modern times has designated it as the crown of 
all human industry ; and by a natural evolution it has monopo- 
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lized the right to make and issue what is known as paper money. 

Yet even with banks the exercise of the right is so important, 
the ignorance, frailty, and weakness of human nature make it so 
dangerous to the public, that government has always subjected it 
to the strictest regulation. 

In the United States the methods by which government, either 
state or national, has allowed banks to issue paper money, under 
the light of experience, have never been entirely satisfactory. 
From the beginning of the century to 1862 the issue of such 
money was practically limited to state banks. The laws regula- 
ting such banks in each state were different from those of every 
other state; in a young and growing country, where enterprise is 
largely based on anticipation, solid security was too often 
neglected ; the currency was not uniform, and liability to coun- 
terfeiting and forgery added risks to its use which it was almost 
impossible for human knowledge, much less human ignorance, 
to escape. In times of business panic and disaster, in many of 
the states, the system totally collapsed. In other states, how- 
ever, where the banks were carefully regulated and managed, 
they withstood the shock, thus showing that the system was not 
essentially unsound. Notably was this the case in New York 
and New England, which furnished the types upon which the 
national bank system was subsequently framed. Notwithstand- 
ing these exceptions, want of uniformity and difference in regu- 
lation with the evils attendant thereon will forever condemn the 
old state bank notes as a satisfactory currency. 

In 1862, while under the stress of civil war and through the 
exercise of war power, which recognizes no conflicting law, the 
Congress of the United States taxed the state bank circulation 
out of existence in order to substitute for it a system of national 
bank currency. Experience has shown that the latter system 
has been the safest and least troublesome to the note-holder ever 
tried in this country ; but it has also developed faults which in 
the end are destined to counterbalance its virtues. 

While under their different constitutions the governments of 
the states possess all powers not specially withdrawn by the 
people, the government of the United States possesses no power 
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which is not specially granted by the people or necessary to the 
exercise of such power so expressly granted. The national con- 
stitution contains no power to create banks ; and it was early 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States that national 
banks could be established as a necessary incident only to the 
power granted to borrow money. The national banks were 
established as instrumentalities to borrow money ; the whole sys- 
tem, therefore, is based upon their ownership of national banks ; 
circulating notes issued by them are limited by the amount of 
such bonds ; and when the bonds are redeemed by the govern- 
ment, the national bank circulation must also cease to exist. 
One of the qualities of an ideal currency is that it shall increase 
with the growth of population and business. At least twenty 
years have elapsed since the national bank currency ceased to 
increase, and since that time it has actually decreased, and a 
short period longer, if the government redeems its obligations, 
will put an end to all kinds of bank currency. The effect has 
been a constant tendency both to a relative and actual decrease 
in currency, and a lowering of values, both of commodities and 
labor. It is no answer to this fact to state that there is an actual 
increase of money in the country, when the further fact is con- 
sidered that~a large portion of this money is retained in the 
vaults of the government and banks asa security for the redemp- 
tion of the other portion. 

What, then, is the present monetary condition? The state 
bank circulation has been abolished, and from inherent faults in 
the system is never likely to be restored. Under the national 
constitution banks can only be established as instrumentalities 
to create debt. The general government has as a rule not only 
ceased to make debt, but is so rapidly paying it off that national 
bank circulation has practically ceased to exist under its legal 
limitations. Under the Constitution the national government 
has no power to declare that anything shall constitute money 
except gold and silver. It is true that under the stress of the 
Civil War what are called legal tender notes were declared to be 
money ; but, although all kinds of reasons were given as excuses 
for this extraordinary exercise of power, such exercise was finally 
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treated as a .war measure for national existence ; and which, 
therefore, disregarded the law. At this day, in a time of pro- 
found peace, no statesman of any responsible party would con- 
sider the government warranted to resume the issue of such 
paper as money. Nor is this all; the displacement of silver by 
the extension of commerce and the use of credit has tended to 
create a greater use and, therefore, a greater comparative value 
for gold. It is true that the use of credit has been substituted 
for both gold and silver, and has greatly modified, if it has not 
neutralized, this tendency ; but under present conditions, when 
the use of credit has also been impaired, the fact is worthy of 
consideration. If it should be asked, why not restore silver to 
its former position in monetary affairs? the answer is, that it is 
impossible. Revolutions do not go backward. The same law of 
convenience which has displaced silver would still continue, and 
the only effect would be the utter destruction of credit which is 
now based on gold, and a general confusion of business. As the 
use of credit has displaced silver, and cannot itself safely be dis- 
placed, the proper remedy lies in the development of credit 
within its natural limits. 

There exists a serious objection to the principle upon which 
our present national currency is founded. The amount of cur- 
rency depends always upon the amount of national bonds held by 
the banks. To be a permanent benefit, it must assume that such 
bonds must not only never be paid, but must constantly increase, 
while policy requires that the government should not only not 
increase but pay off its indebtedness. To meet this objection it 
has been proposed to allow also state and municipal obligations 
to be used as security for bank currency. The same objection 
holds to this suggestion, removed only one step further back, 
with the further objection that it would then become the interest 
of the banks to encourage improvident state and municipal gov- 
ernment in order to maintain their circulation. 

The great evil of such a system is, that it lacks expansive 
power, while under a correct system currency should expand 
with the growth of population and business. The true basis of 
credit is solvency, and in the case of bank notes this solvency 
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should be so guaranteed that, as far as possible in human affairs, 
confidence should be absolute that they shall be redeemed 
according to their promise, without artificial limitations to their 
expansion to meet the wants of population and business. 

It will thus be seen how great a problem is before the national 
legislature. It is not, however, a problem which cannot be 
solved. I now recall two facts which must be apparent from 
what has before been said herein. First, the power to issue 
paper as money is not essential to the business of a bank. 
Banks have always existed and now exist without the use of 
such power. Second, that in so far as state bank notes are cir- 
culated beyond the borders of the state in which the banks are 
organized, they cannot from the nature of things be subject to 
efficient regulation either by that state or by the other states in 
which they are circulated. Such regulation must come from a 
broader jurisdiction ; and if they are regulated at all it must be 
done by the national government. 

In a new application of legislative power to correct the errors 
of existing laws, it must be remembered that the primary pur- 
pose of government and particularly of the government under 
which we live is not to interfere with, but to protect and regu- 
late the people in their business to the end that with equal lib- 
erty they may attain the highest degree of comfort and pros- 
perity. In other words, as far as possible consistent with the 
rights of their fellows, people should be let alone to manage their 
business in their own way. With this primary principle in 
view, a law framed to correct our currency system should like- 
wise accord with three other principles of good government. 
First, it should harmonize with the organic law; second, it 
should conform to well-established principles of political econ- 
omy ; and third, it should as far as possible harmonize with the 
existing system, in order to avert the disturbance and disaster 
which frequently result from radical changes in the law. 

I am aware that those who propose constructive legislation 
venture upon dangerous ground ; and especially is this the case 
at the present time, when nearly every person that we meet has 
some remedy to propose for correcting the evils of our currency, 
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and is therefore generally opposed to every other remedy. I 
cannot, however, refrain from asking my readers to consider the 
merits of the .Scottish and Canadian systems, which have 
endured the test of many years’ experience, which if adopted 
here could create no disturbance in the national finances, and 
which I believe could be so applied as to be in full harmony 
with economic law. 

The associated banks of Scotland have been in existence over 
thirty years, and during that period there have been only two 
failures and the currency issued by them has always been 
redeemed in gold. The bank system of Canada, which is the 
Scottish system somewhat modified, has been in existence about 
ten years, and although it has been compelled to undergo 
depression and panic, but one bank has failed, and the currency 
has always been redeemed in gold. 

Under that system a bank may be organized anywhere in the 
Dominion with a capital of $500,000, and is authorized to issue 
in currency the fall amount of its capital. To secure this cur- 
rency each bank is compelled to pay to and maintain in the 
treasury of the Dominion five per cent of the amount of its cir- 
culation ; the Dominion guarantees the redemption of the notes, 
and the banks are subject to frequent inspection by the govern- 
ment. We have here the two elements of an ideal currency, 
practical security and the power of unlimited growth located 
where it is most needed. The note-holder is secured by the 
guarantee of the government and of all the other banks, which 
are bound to make good the losses incurred from the insolvency 
of their associates. The government is secured by the entire 
assets of the associated banks, upon the property of which the 
notes are made a first lien ; and the whole system is protected 
by frequent and rigid inspection by competent persons of the 
condition of each of the banks. 

The benefits derived from such a system of currency appear 
when rates of interest paid in Canada are contrasted with those 
paid in the United States. In the former country the nearly 
uniform rate throughout the land is five per cent. In New 
York, where the banking capital is centralized, interest has been 
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as low as two per cent, while in some of the states in the West 
and South, where under the present system there are and can be 
few banks, money could not be borrowed for twelve per cent. 

In one respect, however, it would seem that both this system, 
as well as our national system, might be improved. It has been 
usual to require that banks should maintain a large reserve in 
legal tender money, and the amount of such reserve was usually 
based upon the amount of the capital, and the best authorities 
claim that it should be equal to 33 per cent. Slight considera- 
tion will show that the amount of capital is no fair index to the 
amount of business or liabilities of any bank. The reserve is 
maintained solely to meet liabilities. It has long been the cus- 
tom of banks to accept what are known as time deposits upon 
which interest is paid, and which are payable at an indefinite 
time in the future. Usually these deposits run on from year to 
year without much change and are easily provided for as they 
mature, but in times of panic and distress they are rapidly with- 
drawn, always to the inconvenience and often to the ruin of the 
bank. Experience has shown that a reserve of thirty-three per 
cent of the liabilities is unnecessarily large in ordinary times. 
By permitting the banks to maintain a small proportion of its 
reserve, say at least ten per cent in money and the balance in 
marketable interest-bearing national, state, and municipal bonds 
which are all liens upon industry, the source of all value, there 
would be little temptation to reduce the reserve to so low a con- 
dition that they would be unable to pay their obligations in 
periods of monetary distress. 

As herein modified, without disturbing the national banking 
system, why not engraft the Scottish, or rather the Canadian, 
system on our state banks? Under the regulative power of the 
general government as to interstate currency, such banks as 
desired to issue such currency could be required to pay to and 
maintain in the national treasury such percentage of their cir- 
culation as would secure the note-holder against anticipated loss ; 
they could be made subject to official inspection; could be 
required to transact their business under rules provided for the 
safety of their notes, and the obligation to pay such notes could 
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be made a first lien upon their property and resources. At the 
same time, as state banks, their property would be subject to 
state taxation, and a distinction which has always been odious to 
the people would thus be terminated. Nor at the same time, 
without complying with these conditions, need state banks be 
prohibited from circulating notes in the states in which they are 
located, provided such notes show the limits within which they 
can be lawfully circulated, and by proper penalties are prohib- 
ited from circulating elsewhere. It is manifest that very few of 
the notes last mentioned would be issued, for the reason that 
their circulation would be limited, and because, not having 
proper guarantees of payment, they would not have the confi- 
dence of the public. . 

If it is asked, Where do you find the power in the national 
government to regulate the circulation of notes issued by 
state banks? the answer is manifest and conclusive. The 
Constitution gives power to Congress to regulate commerce 
between the states, and the further power to enact all other laws 
which may be necessary to that purpose. 

In sustaining and applying the Interstate Commerce Law, the 
courts have held that Congress may not only regulate commerce, 
but also regulate the instrumentalities of commerce. There can 
be no question that currency is one of the most important instru- 
ments of interstate commerce. We might even go further and 
claim it to be an essential element of commerce. As, therefore, 
Congress has accepted and applied the power to regulate the 
business of railroads so far as it pertains to interstate commerce, 
notwithstanding the railroad companies are organized under the 
state laws and subject to state control, for the same reason Con- 
gress has the power to regulate currency issued by state banks 
so far as such currency is an instrument of interstate commerce, 
regardless of the fact that such banks may be organized and con- 
trolled by the states. It may go even further, and for the 
security of the note-holder beyond the limit of the state in which 
the bank is located, prescribe the conditions under which the 
bank should issue such currency. A currency issued under such 
conditions would really be a national currency by whatever name 
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it might be called, and no just objection could be raised to call- 
ing it by its proper title, to wit, a national currency. 

In this connection also the desirability of retiring what are 
known as the United States legal tender notes is worthy of con- 
sideration. They were issued under the war power; were 
intended only for temporary use, for their value has always 
depended upon the credit of the national government, and for 
their prompt redemption it is necessary for the government to 
maintain a very large gold reserve. At this time they area 
weakness instead of a strength. While for their real value they 
depend upon credit, the government, by its mere fiat, has 
declared them to be money, and they are therefore a standing 
argument among a pestilent class of ambitious demagogues, in 
favor of a power in government, by its mere fiat to create value, 
and in every depression and panic are an excuse for the exercise 
of such power. They thus remain as a standing menace to the 
credit of the country and to all business institutions which 
depend upon that credit. 


If an expansive currency should be permitted upon the same 
lines above indicated, it would be easy to gradually and quickly 
retire this legal tender currency without disturbance to general 
business, and but a short time would elapse until the country 
would resume its former activity, which, with its enormous pro- 
ductive powers, would easily place it in the van of all com- 
mercial nations. 


JAMES DENTON HANCOCK. 





DEMOCRACY AND DESPOTISM. 


BY RABBI ADOLPH MOSES. 


URS is the age of democracy. The American Republic is 
the typical representative of it, being the greatest and 
most advanced democracy on earth. The most powerful tend- 
ency of the nineteenth century has been and still is to make gov- 
ernment in all its parts and social life in all its manifestations as 
thoroughly democratic as possible. The first impulse toward 
that irresistible movement was given by the United States, as 
soon as it sprang into existence, and the successful example 
offered by the mighty northern republic has, during the last 
hundred years, been the main force in spreading throughout the 
civilized world the belief that the rule of democracy or govern- 
ment by the people and for the people was not only possible but 
most desirable. 

During the eighteen centuries which elapsed between the fall 
of the Roman Republic and the rise of the American common- 
wealth, the European nations had, as a rule, no faith in the 
possibility and the beneficial nature of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. The hopeless and disgraceful breakdown of democracy 
in all the cities of Greece and later on in Rome convinced both 
the masses and the upper classes that self-government by the 
people was an impossibility. 

It had everywhere led to social and political anarchy. 
Through anarchy, frightful demoralization, and misery, it invari- 
ably passed into a despotism or the irresponsible and absolute 
rule of one man. Despotism, grievous though it was and 
destructive of what is best and highest in man, was yet under 
the given conditions the only means of saving society from being 
completely wrecked and reverting to a state of things far worse 
than primitive savagery. 

Democracy had in the Grecian cities and in Rome by a slow and 
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most difficult process supplanted the rule of a powerful aris- 
tocracy. For ages the poor and disfranchised masses had, under 
the leadership of ambitious statesmen, wrestled with the aristo- 
cratic, rich, and mighty families for equal civil and political 
rights and powers. After a long and fierce struggle they suc- 
ceeded in divesting the aristocracy of all its special privileges 
and ancient authority and in making the poorest artisan politi- 
cally the peer of the noblest in the land. Of all the great cities 
Athens developed the purest and most consistent form of demo- 
cratic government. For a few years democracy flourished and 
bore richest fruits in Athens in a way unknown before and after. 
Under great Pericles it was for a time in an almost ideal state of 
working order. Every citizen felt himself to be a sovereign 
among fellow-sovereigns, a law-giver, judge, and ruler. All 
were united by the common love of the general good. 

They were all restrained by respect for the laws which they 
themselves made, after mature deliberation, in the assembly of 
all free citizens. Every man considered himself a vital and 


responsible part of the state. Every citizen willingly subordi- 
nated his individual interests to the larger interests of the father- 
land. 


No man gioried in his riches nor in his strength nor in his wis- 
dom ; they only gloried in the greatness, the power and marvel- 
ous culture of Athens. All followed of their own free and delib- 
erate choice the lead of Pericles, the greatest and wisest states- 
man Greece produced, and one of the noblest rulers that ever 
played an immortal part in the arena of history. In his time 
the ideal of democracy may be said to have been realized on the 
narrow stage of the Athenian commonweal, as far as the limita- 
tion of ancient social organization would permit. Then could be 
seen the superiority of a true democracy over all other forms of 
government. Within the lifetime of one generation the single 
city of Athens produced by the spontaneous and harmonious 
cooperation of her citizens works of highest civilization, which 
stand unsurpassed to this day and some of which have never 
been reached even by the most advanced modern nations. The 
Athenian people in the best days of Pericles probably displayed 
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the qualities of enlightened patriotism, of political insight and 
popular self-government in a higher degree than any other peo- 
ple before and after. 

The masses in Athens and throughout Greece were in the hey- 
day of democracy on a higher level of mental, artistic, and 
political culture than the average European and American of our 
time. There was in them a sense of beauty in all its forms, a 
subtle fancy, an originality of speculation, an energy of political 
life, and a delight in subordinating the individual of the state, 
such as the world has never again known. After perhaps a 
thousand years of slow growth the Greek nation brought forth at 
last in Athens and other cities the perfect flower of a glorious 
democracy. 

But like the century plant which quickly decays after it has 
once reached its complete development and unfolded for a brief 
hour its flowering beauty, the Athenian democracy, the fairest 
flower of humanity, which had slowly ripened under the most 
favorable conditions of climate, geographical position, and race, 
rapidly decayed and withered away in an extremely short space 
of time. Barely fifty years after Pericles democracy had through- 
out Greece fallen into a state of pitiable decay. The rare com- 
bination of private and public virtues which self-government by 
the people requires of all the citizens quickly vanished, and in 
their place appeared those insidious political vices and popular 
follies which we in America know so well and which, if not 
resisted and overcome, are sure sooner or later to turn the insti- 
tutions and forms of democracy into pernicious shams and 
snares. 

The upper classes, being distrusted, thwarted, and outnum- 
bered by the populace, withdrew from the service of the state, 
and gave their whole time and strength to their own private 
interests, to the pursuit of wealth, to a life of selfish ease and 
comfort, to philosophy, science, poetry, and other arts of cul- 
ture. The poorer classes were full of envy, distrust, and hatred 
of the rich. They were not satisfied with equality before the 
law and an equal share of the government. They wished to 
share with the rich the advantages and pleasures of their wealth. 
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Wily demagogues, hungry after the emoluments of office and 
greedy of power, placed themselves at the head of the discon- 
tented masses. 

They inflamed their passions by promising to bring them 
redress for all their wrongs and sufferings at the expense of the 
rich and great. They flattered the common people to the top of 
their bent, telling them that they alone were the true sove- 
reign people, and that all virtue and wisdom were with the 
poor. They were experts in the arts and tricks of demagogism 
which our own low politicians practice with such pernicious suc- 
Cess. 

They had a hearty handshake for every loafing citizen and a 
beaming smile for every good-for-nothing idler. They hailed 
every poor man by his name. By a cheap and showy liberality, 
for which the state had in the end to pay dearly enough, they 
paraded as the friends and benefactors of the common man. 
Through their henchmen and underlings they organized the 
voting forces of the populace. These ancient demagogues had 
their political clubs, district organizations, and thieving rings, 
exactly as we have them in our cities and states. Party names 
were used by rival demagogues to befog and beguile the igno- 
rant masses, and served only as cloaks for public plunder and 
unscrupulous ambition. 

They, too, had the dangerous catchwords of debtor and cred- 
itor class. The former were made to believe that the latter were 
their natural enemies, who ought to be harassed in all possible 
ways and prevented by drastic laws from exploiting the poor. 
The common people were persuaded that their interests were 
diametrically opposed to those of the wealthier class. 

The power of the state in seeming was in the hands of the 
poor, but in reality in those of a few cunning bosses. It was 
used for robbing the wealthy by excessive taxation and other 
contrivances which were wonderfully similar to the socialistic 
nostrums recommended by our own blatant demagogues. 

Again and again the coinage was debased, in order to enable 
the debtors to pay much less than they had borrowed. More 
than once a large part of the existing debts were wiped out by a 
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law passed by the misguided populace. All the burdens were 
thrown on the better classes, who were virtually treated as pub- 
lic enemies. By this suicidal policy individual energy and 
enterprise became paralyzed, economic stagnation and mental 
lethargy more and more took the place of the marvelous activity 
and the spring and elasticity of mind which had distinguished 
the Grecian citizens in the best days of democracy. Poverty and 
the innumerable evils which poverty breeds became ever more 
general. Despair settled on the once sunny temper of Greece. 
In fighting the rich, the poor had cut the very nerves which 
sustained their vitality. The rich, on the other hand, lost inter- 
est in public affairs. They became unpatriotic, selfish, and 
materialistic. They put forth efforts solely to save themselves 
from utter personal ruin. They used the power which their 
wealth still gave them for purely egotistic ends. They came to 
hate democracy as an unmitigated evil, fatal to all that is good 
and divine in the social order. The leading thinkers were all 
arrayed in relentless opposition against government by the peo- 
ple. Their writings not only discredited democracy in their own 
time, but did much in after ages to prejudice many minds that 
were familiar with Greek thought against popular government. 
The condition of democracy in its decadence was indeed 
lamentable to a degree. The worst evils which disgrace and 
debauch democracy in American cities and states were making 
havoc in the cities of Greece and Rome. The votes of the sove- 
reign citizens were publicly bought and sold. Something like 
our ‘“ Blocks of Five’’ was perfectly well known, and was car- 
ried on in a systematic way and on a grand scale. There were 
numbers of clubs organized by popular villains which furnished 
any quantity of votes to the highest bidder. The art of cheating 
at the polls, of manufacturing a majority for a defeated candi- 
date, is no new invention of the free American citizen, but was 
developed to classic perfection by the political scoundrels of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Heelers and cut-throats, and, in 
Rome, bands of hired gladiators were placed by the lieutenants 
of the bosses around the polling places, to prevent the opposite 
party from voting. Occasional murders at the polls to get rid of 
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an obnoxious opponent ought by no means to be claimed by us a 
new political method, discovered by the inventive genius of 
America. Such bloody arguments were frequently resorted to 
by the henchmen of the ancient politicians. But the whole 
apparatus, all the din and confusion of those ancient elections, 
were as much shows and farces as the municipal elections are in 
most of our cities. 

A small knot of men under the command of a ruling boss dis- 
tributed the offices beforehand and decided, without caring a jot 
for the wishes of the better classes, who should be elected praetor 
or consul or judge. The elections were simply a comedy, such 
as we have to our grief witnessed again and again in our own 
free country. Every ancient city, before the downfall of democ- 
racy, was ruled by a ring, as compact, as corrupt and obedient 
to the will of one strong man as the Tammany ring under Croker 
or Tweed, or as Platt’s ring and legislature, or any other ring 
under a local despot in other cities and states. 

An Athenian or Roman mob voting on questions of great 
moment was to the thoughtful observer simply a howling farce. 
The voting was mere dumb-show and make-believe. 

Long before the visible or official downfall of the republic gov- 
ernment by the people had completely and disastrously col- 
lapsed in Rome, as it had many years before broken down in 
Greece. Cesar and Pompey were for some years allied bosses 
and ruled the city and empire with despotic sway. OCssar was 
the boss of the so-called popular party, of the poor, the bank- 
rupt, the landless, and of those guileless enthusiasts who still 
believed in the reality of democracy. For some time he used 
Pompey as his care-taker in Rome, while he was conquering 
Gaul and making a name for himself as a general and statesman. 
When the time was ripe for final action, he made short work of 
the incompetent and corrupt aristocracy and their leaders. He 
also brushed aside the pretenses and shams of popular self- 
government and was recognized as the sole master of Rome, rul- 
ing not as a king, but as a boss in the American sense, governing 
absolutely in the name and through the constitutional machinery 
of the dead democracy which still shammed life. 
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A despotism or boss-ship was the only means left for keeping 
the state from falling to pieces. For a democracy, however 
excellent her laws and institutions, cannot live long after the 
vital spirit of democracy has left the citizens. The same con- 
ditions and causes which had ruined popular government in the 
cities of Greece and landed them at last in despotism were pres- 
ent in Rome on a vast scale, and brought on the same inevitable 
results—the rule of a despot or boss under the old but hollow 
forms of democracy. Where the upper classes have become un- 
patriotic, self-seeking, unmindful of the duties of self-sacrificing 
leadership, where the masses are moved by blind passions, by 
Utopian delusions, by envy and distrust of the wealthy, govern- 
ment by the people, by the will of the majority, becomes not 
only most mischievous but simply impossible. 

Where the educated and rich have abdicated their office as 
guides of the people, and care only for wealth and personal cul- 
ture, where the poorer classes are no longer animated by sturdy 
patriotism but by unreasoning prejudices, cunning and selfish 
men of strong will invariably gather around them venal and 
unscrupulous followers, organize them by the cohesive power of 
plunder into a powerful machine, and as bosses or despots seize 
upon the reins of government without abolishing the cherished 
forms of democracy. 

The upper classes will in the end submit from fear of some- 
thing far worse, from dread of anarchy and universal ruin. The 
poorer classes will yield, being misled by party cries, by flat- 
teries, by promises of great benefits to be gained through the 
people’s alleged friends. 

Some kind of a resolute goyerning power there must be in 
every society. Where the old governing agencies have broken 
down, a new ruling force will be evolved by a natural process. 
In a decaying and impotent democracy the despot, as the Greeks 
called him, the boss, as the American styles him, is developed 
as the new agent who for good and evil assumes and discharges 
the functions of real government. 

How is it with our America? Is democracy in our land sound 
to the core? Or does it show those signs of decay which invari- 
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ably preceded the downfall of popular self-government in the 
cities of Greece, in Rome, and in the town republics of medieval 
Italy? The symptoms of the moral, social, and political diseases 
which put an end to democracy. in those ancient and medieval 
communities are present in abundance and in aggravated forms 
in our own country, and fill every patriotic heart with grave 
fears as to the future of government by the people in the United 
States. The dangers are many and visible to every observant 
eye. The crying evils of misgovernment are patent to all and 
deplored by all save the birds of prey that feed on the putridity 
of the body politic. . 

It is recognized on all hands that municipal government by 
universal suffrage has so far proved a complete and disgraceful 
failure in all but the very smallest towns. No impartial observer 
can help seeing that our city governments are the plague-spots 
of American democracy. It is in the large cities that the poison 
of corruption, or fraudulent elections, of reckless extravagance, 
of thieving ring rule is distilled. From these diseased local cen- 
ters the virus has been spreading and vitiating the healthful 
political activities of the states and of the nation at large. The 
reasons for this lamentable state of things are not far to seek. 

The intelligence, the wealth, and the great industrial estab- 
lishments of the country are mainly concentrated in the cities, 
just as was the case in the Old World. Now, the rich and edu- 
cated, who are the natural leaders of the people, as a rule take 
no heart-felt interest in the general welfare and no active part in 
the municipal affairs of their cities. They give their whole time 
and energy to the pursuit of wealth, to the well-being of their 
family, to a life of ease and luxury, at best to the arts and pleas- 
ures of personal culture. They are wholly absorbed in individual 
interests, material and spiritual. 

Individualism is the strength and glory of American civiliza- 
tion, but it constitutes at the same time its weakness and dan- 
ger. Individualism originated in America and has from the 
foundation of the republic to this day been the leading principle 
of American thought and conduct. It teaches and demands that 
every man should take care of himself. The state should inter- 
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fere as little as possible with the affairs of its citizens. Its only 
office is, to defend the country against foreign invasion. For 
the discharge of this office alone has the state the right to levy 
taxes on its citizens. According to the genuine American doc- 
trine of government, the rights, the liberties, the happiness of 
the individual are the ultimate aims of society. 

To the theory and practice of individualism America mainly 
owes its greatness, its marvelous material development, and 
much else that is far more precious than material prosperity. It 
has developed a race of sturdy, self-reliant progressive men. 
The unheard-of growth of America during the first century of its 
national existence is due to the untrammeled vigor of individuals 
carving a way for themselves, making new roads for progress 
through the wilderness, rising from poverty and obscurity to sit 
in the high places of the earth. But American individualism 
has also its great drawbacks. It has in a large measure been the 
cause of the political degradation into which so many of our 
cities and states have fallen. The most vigorous characters and 
intellects, the brain and creative force of the country, the very 
men whose energy and enterprise have made America what it is, 
have carried individualism to excess. They are devoting their 
great powers of mind and will, all their executive ability exclu- 
sively to their own private affairs and have no heart and no time 
for the interests of the community. They are anxious above all 
things to be allowed to attend to their own business, and not to 
be disturbed by public demands in their pursuit of wealth and 
other individual aims. They prefer to be plundered by excess- 
ive taxation, to be injured by vicious laws and regulations 
passed by ignorant or corrupt representatives, than to apply part 
of their time, intelligence, and influence to the common good, to 
share in the responsibilities ayd honors of municipal govern- 
ment, to prevent the administration and law-giving power of 
their town and state from falling into the hands of irresponsible 
and corrupt men. 

The root of the many evils which fill patriotic hearts with grief 
and fear is to be sought in the fact that the ablest, the most intel- 
ligent and most respectable class of Americans as a rule lack the 
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spirit of that genuine, steadfast patriotism, which is great even 
in small things, and manifests itself in devotion to the duties of 
citizenship, not merely on extraordinary occasions, but in the 
ordinary course of life. There is doubtlesss an immense force of 
patriotism latent in the Americans. But it is chiefly patriotism 
of the heroic kind which is roused into activity only by great 
emergencies, by appalling dangers internal or external, which 
threaten the ruin or disruption of the Union. But patriotism of 
the heroic sort which carries men away on a wave of enthusiasm, 
and causes them to lay down their lives and their wealth on the 
altar of the fatherland, really is not the highest kind of patriot- 
ism. Nor do we, under our peaceful conditions, stand much in 
need of it. It is after all easy to die for one’s country, paradox- 
ical though it may sound. . 

The average man of nearly every nation and race will on the 
field of battle expose himself to mortal danger and, if need be, 
voluntarily leap into the jaws of death. The savage possesses 
this virtue in the highest degree. But to live for one’s country, 
to sacrifice time, comfort, and money to the general good, to dis- 
charge the duties of good citizenship, not only in seasons of great 
excitement but day by day, this is the truest and highest form 
of patriotism, and is the indispensable prerequisite of genuine 
democracy. Only the freest and wisest nations, only those 
farthest advanced in the virtues and powers of civilized human- 
ity, do display it. By it alone have the leading nations of 
Europe, especially the Teutonic peoples, succeeded in establish- 
ing municipal self-government on a solid foundation and in 
carrying it on efficiently and economically. By it alone are they 
enabled to go on extending the rule of democracy without run- 
ning the risk of delivering the powers of local government into 
the hands of low and mercenary politicians. 

Unfortunately this kind of practical and ever-vigilant patriot- 
ism is not common in America and least of all is it found among 
the upper classes. To its absence may be traced most of the 
evils which affect and disgrace American democracy. Some 
years ago I.had occasion to converse with Mr. Brice, the cele- 
brated author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth ”’ and for years 
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an influential member of the English Cabinet. I made bold to 
ask him in the presence of the foremost men of our city: ‘‘ Mr. 
Brice, do you experience any difficulty in England in having 
good municipal government?’ ‘‘ Not the least,’ he answered. 
‘¢ With us the best citizens identify themselves actively with the . 
welfare of their community. They watch over its interests with 

a jealous eye; they take exceeding pride in filling the offices of 
honor and responsibility in their respective towns. Merchant 
princes, chiefs of vast industrial establishments, famous states- 
men, celebrated authors are often numbered among the alder- 
men and councilmen of British towns. Men of the very highest 
standing serve gratuitously on local boards of education and 
administration. 

‘“‘In fact, municipal and county government is with us the 
nursery of statesmanship and patriotism. The case is quite dif- 
ferent with you. In America the best and ablest class of citizens 
have as a rule withdrawn from the business of government and 
have an almost invincible abhorrence for taking an active part 
in municipal affairs. No wonder, therefore, that the public serv- 
ice of the cities and of the states, being despised and shunned 
by the best citizens, has almost everywhere fallen into the hands 
of professional politicians of questionable character and inferior 
ability. You cannot expect fine results to come from agencies of 
low moral and intellectual quality. Local patriotism is the prin- 
cipal moral force which will produce good local government. 
Where the former is wanting, the most carefully devised city 
charter will be without avail. Where the popular will is the 
ultimate seat of authority, public opinion must be shaped by the 
best moral influence present in the people. It must be robust, 
ever-watchful, act with promptness and vigor in meting out 
- condign punishment to the men who abuse the public trust for 
immoral ends.’’ 

The great historian thus laid his finger on the open sore of 
American democracy. The best class of our citizens do not mold 
public opinion nor do they habitually stand up with manful 
courage for outraged political morality. They do not boil over 
with righteous indignation when they see the suffrage debauched 
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and degraded. They have but a cynical smile and a shrug of 
the shoulder when municipal elections are turned by the bosses 
and their henchmen into a farce. They are not incensed and 
horrified because votes are openly bought and sold. They do 
not rise to a man to punish judges of elections who with brazen 
shamelessness nullify the will of the people and in obedience to 
the command of a boss trample under feet the laws which they 
have been appointed to enforce. 

If the dry-rot of political immorality and indifference is in the 
best citizens, how can we expect the masses to be animated by 
lofty patriotism, and to fight for purity, economy, and efficiency 
in government? The fact is, the poorer classes in the cities are 
as a rule indifferent to good and honest municipal government. 
We have universal suffrage without universal taxation. The 
poorer people in our cities imagine that all the burdens of taxa- 
tion are exclusively borne by the wealthy. They have come to 
believe that wastefulness, extravagance, dishonesty, and misgov- 
ernment do not touch them and only hurt the rich. They have 
been left without guidance and instruction by their natural lead- 
ers and have been persuaded by selfish demagogues that their 
interests are opposed to those of the wealthy ofthe land. The 
leaven of wild socialistic doctrines has permeated the laboring 
masses, and caused them to array themselves as a class against 
the upper classes. The conditions which brought on despotism in 
the cities of Greece and in Rome are more or less present in our 
larger towns, and have as a consequence given birth in many 
places to the rule of an irresponsible boss-ship which is nothing 
else but despotism with an expressive English name. Corrup- 
tion, political incompetency, and degradation are most ripe in 
the cities of America. The representatives whom the cities send 
to the state legislatures and to Congress are with few exceptions 
of the poorest intellectual and moral quality. Nearly all of them 
are bound body and soul to a boss, or are in the pay of a corpora- 
tion which defrays their electioneering expenses, and sends them 
to the seat of government to protect its interests. These repre- 
sentatives as a rule misrepresent their constituency. The inhab- 
itants of the city expect no good from their misrepresentatives. 
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They are ever afraid that their best interests will be betrayed 
and sold by them. Whenever new laws for the abolition of exist- 
ing abuses, for better government or a juster system of taxation 
are wanted, the citizens can rarely count on their own repre- 
sentatives, but rely on the integrity and sense of justice of the 
rural legislators, who are, at least in the state of Kentucky, 
usually better men than their colleagues from the cities. 

Here we come to a point where the gloom of our situation is 
lit up by a glimpse of hope and light. Though the conditions of 
American democracy seem to be very much like those that pre- 
vailed in the degraded democracy of antiquity and led on to des- 
potism, still there is present in America an infinity of healthful 
elements and moral force which were wanting in the cities of 
Greece and Rome. They give us the assurance that the evils we 
lament and the dangers we fear are but of temporary nature, 
that recovery, though slow, is sure to come, that the genius of 
the American people will work out its salvation despite all diffi- 
culties. 

History never repeats itself. Though we should learn the best 
lessons which the past can teach us, we ought also to bear in 
mind that what has happened once under a combination of cir- 
cumstances will most likely never happen again, because the 
conditions surrounding the life of the great modern nations are 
in most respects different from those of the ancient democracies. 
The United States is not Athens or Rome. Those were single 
cities with a comparatively small number of full citizens. Cor- 
ruption could readily enough permeate a small body politic and 
destroy its self-government along with its political virtues. Were 
the American cities independent and isolated commonwealths, 
they would probably share the fate of Athens and Rome and 
come to be permanently under the sway of a despot or a boss. 
But the Union is a nation of seventy million people inhabiting 
the best part of a continent. More than one half of this people 
live on farms and in small towns, where the political conditions 
are more favorable. There government by the people is still 
fairly successful, honest, and efficient. The moral influence 
emanating from that sturdy, self-governing portion of the popu- 
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lation is bound to react favorably on the political morality of the 
cities. The nation cannot lose faith in democracy so long as such 
a vast body of citizens continue to give the example of successful 
popular government. Corruption cannot, moreover, as readily 
destroy the moral health of seventy million souls as it did that of 
a hundred or two hundred thousand Greeks or Romans crowded 
together in one city. While the disease may be virulent in one 
part, the recuperative moral forces are already rising and bring- 
ing about a change for the better in another part of the country. 
Thus, the city of New York, for so long a time the very hotbed 
of corruption and paradise of bosses, has within the last few 
years set the example of a wonderful awakening of the people, 
and in all seriousness begun the arduous task of abolishing count- 
less inveterate abuses and of delivering the city from the abso- 
lutism of boss rule. 

Again, in the ancient and medieval fallen democracies, the 
despot or boss usually killed or banished all protesting and influ- 
ential patriots. Free speech was forbidden. The possibility of 
educating the people and inspiring them with enthusiasm to 
regain its lost sovereign power was forever gone. Once estab- 
lished, boss rule or despotism could nevermore be abolished. 
Despotism or boss-ship will never dare go to such length in 
America. Even in the worst days of political degradation in 
New York, when one man without any official authority was 
absolute master of the city and state, making and unmaking 
laws, levying blackmail on corporations and individuals, even 
then the boss could not silence the voice of a Parkhurst and of 
men like him. He could not prevent them from exposing the 
rottenness and vileness of his tyranny and rousing the public 
conscience to a realizing sense of the people’s deep fall and 
shame. As long as we have freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, democracy cannot go under in America and make way 
to despotism or boss rule. There will always be found in the 
pulpit, in the press, on the bench, in the counting room, behind 
the plow, and in the workshop, men in whom there is the spirit 
of liberty and self-government, the hatred of corruption and 
lying partisanship. 
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Such men will ever raise their voice like a trumpet, will tell 
the American people their sins, awaken the slumbering con- 
science of the rich and of the poor, confound the cunning of self- 
ish demagogues, and weld together the best elements in the coun- 
try into a rejuvenating power. America has also this immense 
advantage over the ancient democracies: It has an independent 
clergy whose mission it is to teach private and public morality, 
to criticise fearlessly the conduct of the upper classes and of the 
masses, to judge all public men, all measures and events, by the 
standard of the ideal morality of the Scriptures. The churches 
are held in profound veneration by the people. Their influence 
for good is immeasurable. Until now they have exercised it 
mainly on behalf of the private virtues. Dr. Parkhurst has set 
the pace in the direction of political morality. He has started a 
movement which will swell into an irresistible tide of moral 
regeneration. The ancient pagan democracies had no such moral 
agency in their priesthoods. The American ministers of all 
denominations consciously imitate the example of the Hebrew 
prophets, whose successors as monitors and moral guides of the 
people they knew themselves to be. 

The qnickening and moralizing influence of the Bible on the 
conscience of the American people ought also to be taken into 
account as one of the safeguards of our democracy. The demo- 
cratic spirit of the Bible, teaching the dignity of all men, brother- 
hood, equality, liberty, universal justice, made the Puritans 
and the Puritans created American democracy. The same spirit 
still continues to fashion the character and determine the con- 
duct of the American people. 

The Americans are eager students of the Scriptures. They 
draw inspiration from the Hebrew democrats, the prophets. 
Their fiery denunciations against wicked rulers, against the self- 
ishness of the rich, against the heedlessness of the poor, ring 
daily in the ears of American readers and rouse their conscience. 
Athens and Rome had no such fountain of life to go to and drink 
new moral life and vigor. The free press is another inestimable 
safeguard of our democracy. In conjunction with the pulpit the 
press discharges the office which was assumed by the Hebrew 
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prophets. The best papers in the country strive to enlighten 
and guide the people, to teach social truth and justice, to 
denounce the wiles of demagogues, to lay bare the villainies of 
rings and bosses. 

Some of the wisest men and sincerest patriots are at the head 
of great newspapers and periodicals and through them instruct 
the people in the duties of the hour, warn them of dangers, 
chide them for their follies, and create sound public opinion on 
matters of great moment. The ancient republics had no such 
regenerating moral force behind them as the press. The patriots 
who freely spoke their mind against the tyrant or the blind pas- 
sions of the populace were quickly silenced, being driven into 
exile or put to death. | 

The ancient democracies fell because the masses of the free 
citizens came in course of time to live in a state of abject poverty 
and vicious idleness, while nearly all the accumulated wealth 
was in the hands of a few hundred aristocratic families. There 
yawned a chasm which could not be bridged over between the 
landless, homeless, and breadless majority and the immensely 
rich minority. There was no middle class between them to bind 
them together and form transitions from one to the other. 

Theré were no industries in the cities to give to the poor occu- 
pation and a common interest with the rich in the same useful 
pursuit. In this respect America forms a most favorable con- 
trast to them. The number of absolutely poor and hopelessly 
shiftless and idle is comparatively small in the United States. 
Even in our large cities they are a powerless minority. The 
American masses lead as farmers and industrial laborers a life 
of ease and comfort such as was unknown to antiquity and is not 
equalled even in the most advanced parts of Europe. Our work- 
men are, as a rule, intelligent, steady, and open to argument. 
They have a fair education and are fired with the ambition to 
rise in life through industry and economy, knowing that the 
avenue to every kind of greatness is open to the poorest and low- 
est born, if he but have self-reliance, self-determination, and 
habits of industry and temperance. 

ADOLPH MOSES. 





THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


BY FRED E. TASKER. 


HERE is much talk among us about a ‘‘money power.”’ 

Dives and Golconda have always been the objects of popular 
animadversion, and perhaps justly so. But now a mammoth 
plutocracy is alleged to exist. It resides with no single people. 
Its grasp is on the world. It affects all peoples by impoverishing 
the many to enrich the few. Our whole nation is vocal concern- 
ing it. With us its novelty purveys to its inopportuneness. 
Sometimes it seems as if all the machinery of denunciation and 
malediction had been set in motion against this vague, impal- 
pable, newly-developed monster, which, as it is said, has come 
in the guise of peace, in the atmosphere of freedom, .with the 
outward aspect of righteousness, respectability, and charity, to 
rule iron-handed and merciless over men as did the absolute 
monarchs of old. 

If the charge is true the denunciation can be none too strong. 
It is asserted that democratic America now contains an aristoc- 
racy of wealth, which is in league with the nabobs of the world, 
and is oblivious to all patriotic considerations. This anomalous, 
this altogether unwelcome denomination is anathematized as the 
parent of all the misery and oppression which vex and afflict the 
masses of the people. This modern absolutism, more potent 
than monarchy, more burdensome than the worst forms of mili- 
tary and religious tyranny, wholly unrelenting in the pursuit of 
its objects, greedy and avaricious to the last degree, is said to 
own the legislature, to control the executive, to usurp the law- 
making and law-executing functions, to thwart the popular will 
by a purchased vote, to subsidize popular leaders with bags of 
gold, to influence the administration of justice, to hush the criti- 
cal voice of the press and the platform, and in fact to monopolize 
unto itself the birthright of a free people. Gold is king, Mam- 
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mon reigneth, wealth has ascended a throne more powerful than 
that of the Cesars or the Plantagenets, while the rights of men 
are disregarded and the unfortunate people starve in the midst 
of plenty. ' 

Although the view thus taken by many of this alleged incubus 
of centralized wealth may be and probably is wofully exagger- 
ated, the language expressive thereof intemperate, and the sug- 
gested remedies fantastic and delusive, yet every observant per- 
son must concede that the concentration and power of wealth in 
this country have reached a dangerous limit when only nine per 
cent of the people own seventy-one per cent of the wealth ; that 
the inequality in its distribution is strikingly unjust when one 
man has two hundred million dollars, and another, his equal in 
probity and intelligence, has not one cent; and that we are in 
the preliminary contests of a great struggle, which is to solve 
the critical problem of labor and capital. 

This problem is undoubtedly the mightiest that civilization 
has ever encountered. It is impossible to formulate the subject 
in clean-cut terms, which will convey an adequate notion of its 
precise quality. What we cannot define, however, with exacti- 
tude, we cannot fail to appreciate through the palpable evidences 
that environ us. We see the millionaire, the multi-millionaire, 
the prospective billionaire, the huge corporate powers, the trusts 
and combines of various kinds, the army of tramps and paupers, 
the vaster army of laborers earning only starvation wages, and 
between the two extremes, the varying grades of the poor and 
the rich, all struggling together under the inexorable natural 
laws of competitive trade, the strong becoming stronger and the 
weak weaker, while from those who are being worsted in the 
fight goes out the cry for help, unheeded by the successful ones, 
who, excepting a charitable and altruistic few, pursue their com- 
fortable lives untroubled by thoughts of the multitude. Presi- 
dent Cleveland in his message on labor, April 22, 1886, accu- 
rately pointed out the situation when he said: ‘‘ The present 
condition of the relations between labor and capital is far from 
satisfactory. The discontent of the employed is due in a large 
degree to the grasping and heedless exactions of employers, and 
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the alleged discrimination in favor of capital as an object of gov- 
ernmental attention. It must also be conceded that the laboring 
men are not always careful to avoid causeless and unjustifiable 
disturbance.”’ 

The present commercial depression serves no doubt to intensify 
the problem. As our normal prosperity gradually returns, as 
the public mind becomes pacified, as the unemployed resume 
their wonted occupations, superficial observers may say that the 
danger is passed. But this will not be so. The problem has 
come to stay until solved. We might as well speak plainly. 
Let the truth be known. Let the facts appear in the open. 
Why mislead ourselves? Why not recognize the situation while 
there is time? Why not submit to the inevitable and prepare a 
way of escape? Temporarily veil the subject as we may, dis- 
miss it from our thoughts as uninviting and impertinent, hide it 
behind a tariff bill or a financial measure, shroud it with political 
phrases and platitudes, yet, ever and anon, some terrible out- 
break like the railway riots of 1877, the Homestead troubles, or 
the Pullman strike, will shatter the thin crust of an apparent 
prosperity. During the six years from 1881 to 1886 there were 
3,902 strikes in the United States, involving 1,323,203 employees. 
The total loss to all parties concerned with these strikes amounted 
to $100,000,000. It is now estimated that the loss to those con- 
nected with the recent Pullman difficulty will aggregate $75,- 
000,000 or more. Almost every month we are startled with the 
tale of some new uprising of labor, some formidable clash 
between employees and employers. Yesterday it was the miners 
of the South who trampled upon our peace, to-day the New Eng- 
land mill hands are furnishing their quota of dissatisfaction, to- 
morrow it may be some new railway complication that will make 
us shudder and turn pale. Miniature civil war prevails from 
time to time, the troops of the states and of the United States 
are called into action, sometimes in several states at once, bloody 
conflicts with strikers, and wordy conflicts between officials, are 
now so common as to excite only a passing comment. Thus the 
spirit of unrest is unquenchable. It pervades the land and 
demands an immediate settlement. 
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It is not too much to say then that America is face to face with 
a great struggle. It is the third stirring epoch of our life. A 
century ago was the genesis of the nation. In that first struggle 
our forefathers created the first free nation that the world had 
ever looked upon. As we revert to that time we are ready to 
invest with almost a saintly dignity every participant in the 
creative work. A half century later the strength of the nation 
was tested in the ordeal of civil war. This has been the work 
of the passing generation. Thereby the principle of the absolute 
indivisibility of the union of the states was firmly established. 
Now we have come to the third period. 

As the nineteenth century closes around us another supreme 
test awaits us which will try alike our strength and our faith. 
This period is to be signalized by the imperial issue of our his- 
tory, the issue which touches every individual, every home, 
every heart, which stays or advances civilization, which narrows 
or liberalizes religion, which governs all the business of life. It 
is the issue of the proper relation of man to man, the unfolding 
of the meaning of the brotherhood of man, the recognition as an 
axiom that life’s essence consists not in the acquisition of wealth 
and power, but in the equalization and amelioration of human 
condition.- When compared with this issue every contention 
between parties seems dwarfish and minified. Even that octopus 
issue, the tariff, with its thousand tentacular sub-issues touching 
and vibrating everywhere, is as harmless for evil as a dove in 
comparison with this new giant; even that other already 
awakened and bewildering theme, the adjustment of our national 
moneys, must yield precedence to the engrossing power of the 
labor question, which, if allowed to prepare and develop its own 
answer, unchecked and unswayed by the better impulses of a 
noble people, may find its prototype only in the dismal and bar- 
baric horrors of the French Revolution. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that America is the sole 
possessor of this pressing question. The whole world is con- 
fronted with it. Far-off countries, such as Australia and the 
Argentine Republic, have, in common with nearer lands, already 
been shaken by the incipient throes of the new revolution. But 
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America has the sole ability to solve it. Elsewhere than here 
questions of economics might be kept down forever. Butina 
land where the people think for themselves, where public opinion 
rules, vox populi vox Dei, where knowledge is everywhere diffused, 
where the laborer may be as intelligent as his employer, where 
every man holds a ballot and has a share in the government, 
where the public school is the beneficent instrumentality in the 
intellectual awakening of the children of the poor man as well 
as of the rich, there all matters involving the interests of the 
people must be discussed and determined. The United States is 
the first nation to possess these characteristics. Man’s emanci- 
pation from the arbitrary dominion of church and state is a new 
and recent thing. The full and glorious effect of such liberty 
upon the individual is not yet entirely known. With the multi- 
plied activities for good have also come multiplied activities for 
evil. Prior to the time of Roger Williams liberty of conscience 
had found no domain wherein to dwell. Heretofore in other 
lands, multitudes have been content to delve and starve, to die 
before the cannon’s mouth or at the stake, to live in ignorance 
and oppression, to forbear any inquiry into the motives of min- 
isters and rulers. This accursed condition of man is now no 
more, at least in our part of the world. Here all men are privi- 
leged to think, and by thinking to realize their condition, reflect 
upon their necessities, and seek the proper remedy. 

How shall we meet the inquiry ofthe hour? Surely the exist- 
ing status is not invincible but remediable. The prolonged 
effort and absolute consecration of the best statesmanship will be 
needed however. The acutest exponents of public opinion will 
be laid under a heavier burden than has ever been their lot, to 
concentrate and perfect the best reasoning of the best minds in 
electing the wisest course to attain the cherished end. The state 
must undoubtedly interfere to some extent to prevent the evils 
growing out of the presentsystem. The doctrine of laissez faire 
is accounted by many as involving the highest type of wisdom, 
but its best friends constantly advocate measures which violate 
it. They are utterly unable to mark the line between it and 
state interference. Paternalism unfortunately seems to be grow- 
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ing in favor. A modern socialism is finding many adherents. 
Between the extreme theories is a conservative middle ground. 
The truest theory lies in a minimum of state interference, but 
does not reject such interference when plainly necessary. Com- 
mon sense must act as our safeguard in this as in other matters. 
In passing laws which regulate competition, and change the rela- 
tivity of business affairs, we must not forget that the industrial 
fabric is the growth of ages. The natural laws of trade and com- 
mercial intercourse have operated for centuries to evolve the 
highly specialized business system which now exists throughout 
the world. A few economic doctors, a score of mushroom 
reformers, are not in our day going to be wise enough to disrupt 
the creation of ages, and substitute therefor a novel industrial 
machine whose every element shall move in harmonious conjunc- 
tion with every other. Our methods of relief must be corrective, 
not revolutionary; they must be applied conservatively and 
without radicalism. As preparatory to other measures we ven- 
ture to suggest a few reforms, which are indispensable to the suc- 
cess and happiness of a free state like ours, and which, if 
strongly insisted on, will quickly clear the way for the adoption 
of such other useful measures as circumstances may require. 

I. Immigration. This land has always been esteemed the 
refuge of the world’s oppressed and down-trodden multitudes. 
‘¢Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on this globe?”’ was 
Jefferson’s appeal. Hither from every quarter of the earth have 
come those seeking freedom and disenthralment from foreign 
bondage. In 1825 the number of immigrants was only 10,000. In 
1881 it was nearly 700,000. The average yearly accession to our 
population from this source has been 500,000 from 1845 down to 
the present. With the numerical increase, however, there has 
been a deterioration in the quality of the immigrants. We have 
used little discrimination in our hospitality, and admitted prac- 
tically all who have come, the good and the bad alike. During 
recent years restrictive measures have been employed to some 
extent to keep out paupers, criminals, and renegades, but efforts 
in this direction have accomplished no considerable good. The 
time has come to emphatically call a halt to this transoceanic 
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army. This nation, as well as every other, must have regard 
for its communal purity. It may be benevolent, but it is sui- 
cidal to allow this wholesale immigration to continue. It is an 
appalling evil. The city of Chicago furnishes an example of a 
city recruited from this foreign mass. In many parts of the 
country the foreign class, neglecting or refusing to become 
Americanized, constitutes a serious menace. Why does not 
some statesman embrace the great opportunity thus offered, 
grapple with this question, work out the needed reform, and 
earn the gratitude of his countrymen? Congress dallies with the 
evil, passes, perhaps, a few ‘‘pop-gun”’ bills providing for con- 
sular inspection and the deportation of anarchists, but wholly 
fails in any radical reformation. Although the wage-fund theory 
has been exploded, and our leading economists do not now 
believe that the multiplication of laborers need of necessity 
reduce wages, yet it is certainly true that the vast number of 
immigrants, cheap low-grade workers, competing with our 
American workingmen, has injured the latter beyond computa- 
tion. A nation’s first duty is to its own people. The disregard 
of this plain and primal rule has given us the anarchist and 
socialist, it has brought cholera, leprosy, and other hideous 
diseases to our land, it has entangled us in troublesome disputes 
with foreign nations, it has given us communities which are as 
small foreign colonies, with foreign customs, a foreign language, 
and too often a black criminal record. These noxious things 
are not indigenous. They are acquired from abroad. 

II. The chicane of politics. Corruption in politics has long been 
one of our great national sins. We hate to acknowledge it, we 
may deny it, but we cannot disprove it. It has furnished the 

‘theme for hundreds of writers and speakers. The pamphleteer> 
the publicist, and the moral reformer, have joined hands to 
expose and exterminate the evil. But the reform moves slowly. 
Little seems to be accomplished. It is an undeniable fact that 
in America, the boodler, the briber, the tax-dodger, the vote- 
buyer and the vote-seller, the corrupt official, the purchasable 
legislator, and other nefarious tradesmen of the same stripe, too 
numerous to mention, hold high carnival. I do not wish to be 
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construed as intimating that they predominate. They are really 
but a fraction of the whole, but the evil is none the less serious 
for this reason. It is a serious wrong against the people that 
the majority choice for public office should often miscarry, either 
through the improper use of money, or by partisan skulduggery 
in the ascertainment of the vote. Here then is a field for active, 
earnest, and unremitting endeavor. The purification of politics 
will be brought about sooner or later. The condition of things 
so vividly portrayed in Mr. W. T. Stead’s recent book entitled 
‘* If Christ Came to Chicago,’’ although largely explainable as 
to that city by its immense foreign population, and although by 
no means typical of the country at large, is yet a striking pic- 
ture of the effect of that corrupt and debauched political 
maneuvering which beclouds the fair fame of so many of our 
municipalities, and colors with a streak of black the administra- 
tion of public affairs in many sections of the country. 

III. Education. Ignorance is the mother of poverty, disease, 
and crime. It is the foe of progress, and the arch enemy of pop- 
ular liberty. It is the flagitious disciple of the king of error, 
and it serves its master well. Says George Eliot, ‘‘Who hath 
measured the power of ignorance?’’ An illiterate man is an 
anomaly in a free republic, or he should be. Is it not then 
remarkable that our national government makes not the least 
provision for the education of the citizens? Strange to say, the 
Constitution is silent on the subject. It guarantees to every 
state, to be sure, a republican form of government. It is con- 
ceivable that a community might be so degraded by ignorance 
as to be incapable of self-government. Would the general gov- 
ernment then be privileged under the Constitution to educate 
such a community in order to fulfil the constitutional guarantee? 
The only school ever founded by the nation is the school of war 
at West Point. We have vainly struggled since the time of 
Washington to establish a national university, but have lament- 
ably failed. Nevertheless the government could not live a 
moment but for the intelligence of its citizens. The public 
schools of the states are doing a grand work. They are in fact 
and have ever been the citadel of our liberties. But some states 
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neglect them. Compulsory education is not everywhere adopted. 
There is an immense educational work that ought to be done by 
the federal head. I believe the time has come to recognize this. 
If there is no constitutional permission, then amend and make 
one. This topic, which, it would seem, must commend itself to 
every statesman and patriot, has only succeeded in arousing one 
prominent defender and advocate in the halls of legislation. 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, a member of Congress from New Hamp- 
shire, and formerly a senator from the same state, devoted many 
years of his long congressional career to its careful study and its 
persistent agitation. His ‘‘educational bill’? was foremost at 
every session. For various reasons, however, he was unable to 
secure the enactment of any law. His earnest and constant 
labors, his comprehensive speeches showing a most penetrating 
research among all available data on the subject, will: live as 
monuments to his sincerity and integrity of purpose. It is to be 
hoped that others may be filled with the same zeal, and that 
finally there may be a fruitful outcome from the labors that may 
be had in this behalf. 

IV. The Golden Rule. It is an interesting question how far 
society can or ought to be operated upon by equalizing agencies. 
Can all men be brought to substantially the same worldly condi- 
tion? Is such a result, if attainable, expedient? The plan of 
nature is to differentiate men, not to similarize them. They are 
endowed with different capacities, varying intelligences, and 
unlike powers. They develop and grow in various differing 
lines. When we set about rendering the same reward for differ- 
ing degrees of capacity, we forget nature, we confuse genius and 
mediocrity, we place a premium on incompetency. Yet it can- 
not be admitted for a moment that nature intended half the race 
to starve and the other half to luxuriate. ‘ 

The captain of industry demands a larger share of the product 
of labor than he is willing to give his employees. He may think 
them entitled to from one to three dollars a day, perhaps, but he 
must have fifty dollars himself. Is this difference right and 
just? The laborers can scarcely obtain food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing with their scanty revenue, but the capitalist lives in ele- 
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gance and his every whim is gratified. There ought to be some 
rational adjustment of the division of labor’s product. The 
toiler ought to have his fair share. It is a supreme outrage 
upon humanity that one man, or a set of men, simply because 
they initiate and control an enterprise, simply because they 
possess capital, should reap the lion’s share of the profits at the 
expense of the manual laborers, without whom their enterprise 
were nought. Reform here is unusually difficult. 

Equality is probably a chimera, which will be sought in vain, 
but when an employer is so deficient in his sense of justice, and 
so devoid of ethical feeling as not to justly proportion the wages 
of his employees to his own profits, so that if he lives well they 
may live well also, if not as well as he, at least in comfort and 
plenty, then it certainly seems to a candid mind that the law 
should in some way take hold of such a man. Society is imper- 
iled by his existence much more than by. that of his starving 
employees. Enormous aggregations of wealth are iniquitous. 
Trusts and combinations which extinguish competition are an 


abomination. There is a just limit to be determined upon some- 
where, above which neither corporate nor individual possessions 
should be suffered to mount. 


We have thus hastily glanced at immigration, political chi- 
canery, education, and the exercise of the Golden Rule, as four 
subjects requiring important consideration preparatory to effect- 
ing a rational settlement of the rival claims of capital and labor. 
If these are overlooked or treated lightly any subsequent 
alleviation of labor conditions will rest on a weak foundation. 
It is probable that some satisfactory method of compulsory 
arbitration will be devised. Opinions differ as to the propriety 
of such means of adjusting quarrels, but legal compulsion in 
some phase will doubtless have to be invoked in the matter. 
Perhaps labor may go into politics. This is to be deprecated if 
we are to have a party known as the “labor party.’’ The ballot 
may be resorted to with good effect however if classes are not 
arrayed against each other. A multitude of plans will be pro- 
posed, and the highest wisdom will be required to choose. 

During ‘‘ hard times”’ especially there is much that is irra- 
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tional in political discussion. When the black cloud of business 
depression, paralyzed trade, loss of credit, bankruptcy, failure, 
ruin, and disaster, hovers over the land, when we view the 
intricacies of the situation confounded with doubt as to the out- 
come, then the voices of the croaker, the wiseacre, the timorous, 
and the halting, are heard despairing of the stability and 
perpetuity of the republic. They say that the country is over- 
populated, that the effects of Malthusianism are being felt, that 
popular government has proved imbecile and we need a 
stronger, that a revolution or cataclysm is near; in fact, they 
say everything that folly can suggest, fear inspire, or evil intent 
devise. . To even think such thoughts is unpatriotic and foolish, 
to utter them is treason against the noblest government on 
earth. This nation is not an experiment. It is a practical 
perfected result. It is at the beginning and not at the end of its 
career. Its settlement has scarcely more than begun. 

We might as well understand now as ever that this govern- 
ment is here to remain through long ages. There is no force or 
power in the wit or mind of man able to compass its downfall. I 
believe it is written deep in the purposes of the Almighty that 
the free government of America shall last as long as organized 
society. I believe it has been given a charter, not for a day, or 
a generation, or a century, but for all time. Humanity’s hope 
lies in the perpetuity of this people. Iam aware that Henry 
George says, ‘‘The experiment of popular government in the 
United States is clearly a failure,’’ and that also a certain Pro- 
fessor Herron has lately said, ‘‘We have failed. We have 
forsaken our trust. We are a fallen nation.’”’ The gift of 
eternal silence ought to be vouchsafed to lips capable of uttering 
sentiments like these. They are as fatal as the red torch of an- 
arghy. Who shall pardon them? Whatever problems we may 
be called to solve, whatever dark days we may have, whatever 
tribulations, discouragements, and disasters may obstruct our 
hopeful march, yet we may be assured that ‘‘God reigns and the 
government at Washington still lives.’’ 


FRED E. TASKER. 





THE LIMITS OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY AND OF STATE 
AUTHORITY. 


BY J. M’LAIN SMITH. 


HE gospel of our political liberty declares, ‘‘ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created free and 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,’’ etc. To the same effect Herbert Spencer assumes as the 
fundamental principle of his political philosophy that God 
desires the happiness of men; and it is thence inferred that 
he desires their greatest possible liberty. 

What God wills, or desires, I do not myself pretend to know, 
except from what he does, as revealed in nature; and neither 
liberty nor equality is a prominent feature in natural laws, or 
nature’s ways. But this I do know, that if we are not entitled 
to the greatest liberty possible, we are each entitled to an equal 
share; or, if any claim greater rights than the generality, the 
burden of_proof rests on them to show the origin and extent of 
the claim. In the absence of such proof, or any better proof 
than the old claim of the divine right of kings, we may well 
deny it, and assume as an axiom, or fundamental principle, of 
our political life that the rights of all are equal. 

But what does this mean? ‘‘The rights of all are equal.’’ It 
means, for one thing, that, in a social condition, no one may do 
what all cannot do. If the pursuit of my business or pleasure 
necessarily prevents an equal liberty on the part of others, they, 
or the state in their behalf, may justly interfere. No one, I 
think, questions the right of society to regulate or prohibit any 
occupation or amusement which may be dangerous or annoying 
to the vicinity. The exclusion of glue factories or powder mills 
from the limits of a city, or the restriction of shooting galleries, 
dance houses, or similar amusements to certain quarters, is 
clearly within the legitimate power of government. 
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But how about those things which necessarily offend only 
sentiment, moral, esthetic, or other !—or conduct which is injuri- 
ous primarily only to the person himself? Has society a right 
to interfere? This approaches the limits of individual liberty, © 
and will generally be considered debatable ground. Let us see 
if we can get a clearer view, and define these limits more 
accurately. 

And just here it may be proper to say that society, or the 
state—organized government in any form—has no rights distinct 
from the rights of its individual members. An act which does 
not infringe on the rights of some particular person cannot in- 
fringe on the rights of society as a whole; conduct which is not 
injurious to any one in particular cannot injure all together. It 
may, of course, injure all equally, or a great number; but it is 
always, and under all conditions, individual rights alone which 
the state is called on to protect. There are no others. 

The state as an organized power—the guardian of our rights 
and protector of our liberties—is essential to civilized life. No 
advanced community could exist at all without a strong arm to 
hold in subjection the restless, thriftless element which is found 
in every society, and which seeks to live without work on the 
industry of others. If organized government were swept away 
in any such community, it would be restored in twenty-four 
hours in some form, or the community would relapse into bar- 
barism. It simply could not exist otherwise. But in its coercive, 
or criminal, jurisdiction the state represents merely the authority 
which in a state of nature each might justly exercise for himself. 
If my natural rights are infringed, in the absence of organized 
authority, I may properly defend them as best I can; and what 
I may do myself I may do through my agent— the state. But 
no man, and no number of men, it will be conceded, in a state 
of nature, can justly deprive another of life, liberty, or property 
save in self-defense ; and they cannot delegate to an agent what 
they may not do themselves. And this, it seems to me, is the 
true limit of state authority. 

If not, what is that limit? If the state’s coercive, or restrain- 
ing, authority is broader than this we may fairly demand 
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whence it obtains its more extended jurisdiction. I cannot dele- 
gate what is not mine; and if the just authority of each, ina 
state of nature, is limited to the defense of his own rights, club- 
bing this authority together will not increase its sphere, though 
it may increase ten thousand times its power within that sphere. 
Consent, actual or implied, will not do as the basis of a more 
extended jurisdiction, because ex-hypothesi I do not consent; and 
you cannot justly deprive me of my natural rights without it, if 
indeed I can myself sign them away. Certainly one generation 
cannot justly bind its successors in this regard and limit their 
natural freedom. 

If this is true, it follows that the coercive power of the state, 
its restriction of personal liberty, is limited to the protection of 
our individual, natural rights ; and, to this end, the punishment 
of wrong which is always and of necessity a violation of these 
rights. Within this sphere its authority is not at all dependent 
on popular approval ; nor is it in the slightest degree increased 
by it. What, in the absence of authority, I may justly do for 
myself, the state may justly do for me; and it needs no other ap- 
proval. 

In what has been said I have referred exclusively to the 
coercive er criminal jurisdiction of the state, and I have done so 
purposely, because its control over property, especially real 
estate, is far more extensive, and rests I think on a different 
basis altogether from its control of the persons, or liberties, of 
its citizens. In the management or control of real property the 
state is the agent of the true owner, the people. As such agent, 
or representative, it holds the supreme title, and it may make 
any regulation as to its use and enjoyment deemed proper, sub- 
ject only to the rules of common honesty. But with these 
powers and obligations we are not now concerned. They have 
no direct bearing on the question before us. 

With this limit in view let us return to the question first pro- 
posed, and see if a definite, positive answer is possible. Surely, 
in a state of nature, no one could claim the right to determine 
for another what he should think, or what he should do, save in 
so far as his doing infringed the equal right of others to pursue 
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their own happiness in their own way. My life may be low, 
degraded, immoral—it may tend in the estimation of intelligent 
people to sink me beneath the level of a brute; but, unless my 
acts are so public, my vices so flaunted in the face of the com- 
munity, that others are of necessity injured—deprived of their 
just claim to the enjoyment, if desired, of a quiet, peaceful, 
moral life—I see no ground on which the state can justly 
interfere. 

This of course has nothing to do with the question whether 
such moral lepers have any claim to participate in public 
affairs. This claim rests, I think, on a wholly different basis. 
The right of suffrage, or to any participation in the government, 
is not a natural right at all. It is a privilege; and I believe it 
may be, and should be, extended, or withdrawn, as the interests 
of the community demand. In other words, my claim to suffrage, 
or to any participation in public affairs, is based on, and can 
only in justice arise from, proof, or probability, that these 
affairs will be the better managed, and the rights of citizens 
more secure, by reason of my participation. But so long as my 
own rights are protected, and my own share of the public burden 
is just and equal, I can.have no reason to complain, nor any 
ground to demand a voice in the management. 

If this is a correct view it follows that the state has, and can 
have, nothing to do with religion or morality, as such. Its sole 
function, in this regard, is to protect the rights of its citizens. 
With the moral character of an action it has no concern. If an 
act of one infringes on the rights of another—curtails his equal 
liberty—it may justly be prohibited, no matter what its motive 
or moral character may be. I believe the Salvation Army to be, 
on the whole, a great and beneficent influence for the rescue of 
the most helpless and most pitiful class of society, and the 
motives which animate its leading spirits to be as pure and ex- 
alted as any which find lodgment in the human breast. But 
when its meetings disturb a neighborhood, and prevent the pur- 
suit of legitimate business or pleasure, the police may properly 
interpose. On the other hand, if my playing ball on Sunday, 
or fishing, or pursuing my usual avocation, does not prevent its 
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more rigid observance by those who are so inclined, the state 
has no just ground to interfere. 

I know these laws are commonly defended, so far as any 
defense is attempted, as so-called police regulations, or on the 
ground that one day of rest in seven is essential to our own well- 
being. But I believe we all recognize in our own conscience 
that the defense is a false pretense. No one would think of pro- 
hibiting a game of ball on Sunday, or a horse race, or the pur- 
suit of our ordinary avocations, under conditions to disturb no 
one, if it were not for the moral sentiment which is offended. As 
a matter of fact seven days’ labor in a week, or six days’ Jabor 
and a game of ball on Sunday, is not half so injurious from a 
purely physical, or sanitary, standpoint, as the high living, late 
suppers, or the hundred other pleasant indulgences which no 
one thinks, in these days, of invoking state authority to regulate. 
It is the moral sentiment of the community, offended in what it 
thought Sabbath desecration, which gives point and efficacy to 
the benevolent supervision of our neighbor’s habits. Without 
this offense we should never dream of subjecting such acts to 
legal restraint. 

But the rights of all are equal. Christian sentiments have no 
greater claim to legal recognition than any others. If you have 
a right to prohibit what offends your moral sense, or what you 
deem injurious, I should have an equal right to prohibit what I 
think wrong, or debasing, or silly—an impossible condition, if 
it were a desirable one. But it is not desirable. If each is 
restrained only so far as his conduet is directly injurious to 
others—an infringement on their rights—all will enjoy the 
utmost liberty possible ; and all will be equal. Any other con- 
dition must assume, or produce, inequality. If I may deter- 
mine what is proper for myself, and also what shall be permitted 
to you, my rights, surely, are greater than yours; and if two 
may decide for a third there is a similar condition. 

Of course in a discussion of this sort our conclusions apply 
only to those who are recognized by the law as free agents, and 
competent to manage their own affairs. Children, imbeciles, 
and lunatics are entitled to equal rights with others; but, on 
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account of their limited knowledge or perverted views, the law 
may justly assume that they really choose what is for their own 
good, and not what their own desires or impulses represent as 
such. Whether this class should not be largely increased, and 
the limits of legal disability extended, is perhaps an open 
question ; but it is not pertinent to the present discussion. The 
question I have sought to answer is the limit of individual 
liberty, and of state authority, on the part of those who are 
admitted to full legal responsibility. With reference to these I 
believe, as I have said, that equality of rights absolutely 
requires the limitation of state authority to the simple protec- 
tion of these rights. 

But how it shall be done, if the means proposed are honestly 
desired for this end, is wholly within the discretion of the 
government. To punish a man for stealing a sheep the same as 
for killing his wife may be very unwise: but the man who is 
hung has no ground to complain. In a state of nature, or in 
the absence of any legal authority, if my rights are invaded, or 
my liberty threatened, I may justly use in my defense any 
power I can command. If the trespasser gets hurt, or even 
killed, he has only himself to blame: and what I may properly 
do myself the state may justly do for me. But to be legitimate 
the means adopted must be honestly intended for the protection of 
our rights, and for that only. To intend something else, with 
the protection of our rights as a mere pretense, is despotism, no 
matter what the real purpose may be, or how beneficent the 
result. 

And this I think is certain : whatever the future may have in 
store, all progress hitherto has been in this direction. Every 
advance in civilization has been marked by an increase of 
personal liberty and a curtailment of state authority, or rather, 
I should say, by an extension of the bownds of personal liberty, 
and the more effective protection of our rights within these 
bounds. It is true there are many statutes yet remaining, in all 
our states, in contravention of this principle; but they are 
mostly relics of a past age, or good-natured concessions to what 
is thought a laudable, if misguided, sentiment. They hold 
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their place because generally they are a dead letter ; and, while 
they satisfy the conscience of those who hold the state responsi- 
ble for the moral conduct of its citizens, they impose little real 
restraint in the class whose habits they seek to control. But it 
is doubtful if any law, in this age and country, which seeks to 
enforce the precepts of morality, as such, or to restrict personal 
liberty in the observance of Sunday, further than may be 
necessary to protect personal rights, could secure popular 
approval in the face of determined opposition. It is far better, 
however, that they should yield to the growth of enlightened 
judgment, rather than fall before the onslought of roused and 
perhaps brutal passion. If the principle here proposed is 
correct, as the measure of our personal liberty, the repeal is 
sure to come sooner or later; and it is better it should come 
from the friends of morality and good government rather than 
their enemies. 

J. McLain SMITH. 





WHOM SHALL WE ELECT FOR VICE-PRESIDENT ? 


BY DUANE MOWRY. 


WRITER in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIvics for 
July, 1896, has a timely and suggestive article on ‘‘ How 
to Make the Vice Presidency Attractive.’’ He argues, and 
justly we think, that there is not sufficient power and influence 
attached to the office to command the highest order of intellect, 
or statesmen of the first quality. It is also contended that the 
office may be, as in four instances it has been, important 
enough to invoke the candidacy of the very strongest and 
ablest character which a political party can afford. The 
undoubted fact is, however, that statesmen of strong intellectual 
parts are unwilling to accept the position of presiding officer of 
even so great a deliberative body as the American Senate, with- 
out having any active participation in its business, for the 
remote chance of being the first officer in the land. 

The history of political parties in this country seems amply to 
sustain the contention in the foregoing particulars. We have 
been accustomed to consult availability, solely, in the selection 
of candidates for the vice-presidency ; fitness has been a 
secondary consideration. While it is true that some great men 
have been the candidates of their respective parties for vice- 
president, it is equally true that their selection was dictated by 
their known availability rather than on account of their qualifi- 
cations for the discharge of the duties of the office. It is 
conceded that availability will always cut a large figure in the 
selection of candidates for the offices of president and of vice- 
president. But this fact ought not and need not sacrifice fitness 
for the places. The repeated declination of men prominent and 
able in their parties to serve as the party candidate for vice- 
president, yet willing to run for president, makes especially 
opportune at this time, when a national campaign is upon us, 
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the question which entitles this article, Whom shall we elect for 
vice-president ? 

Enough has already been said to indicate that, in the opinion 
of the writer, the vice-president should possess all the essential 
qualifications of the president, and in an equal degree in kind 
and quality. It is easily apparent, therefore, that the candi- 
dates for vice-president should be men well versed in the public 
affairs of the nation. No one would think for a moment of 
selecting for a candidate for president a man successful in the 
commercial world or in a business way, but wholly unknown in 
matters pertaining to the public welfare. Something more is 
required and demanded. With equal force and reason the 
same should be insisted upon in the selection of a candidate for 
the vice-presidency. How can we hope to secure such men as 
candidates for vice-president, not occasionally, but uniformly, 
as in the case of the president? 

It seems to me that to enlarge the duties of the vice-president 
so as to make him not only the presiding officer of the Senate, 
but a senator-at-large by virtue of his office with the right to 
vote upon all questions, and with the right to debate on the floor 
of the Senate, will attract such men to be candidates for this 
office as comport with its dignity, and to secure such men in the 
discharge of its immediate and prospective duties as the impor- 
tance of the position imperatively demands. I do not think 
that a man selected to represent the whole people in so great 
and honorable a deliberative body will consent to be swayed by 
any narrow and local feeling or prejudice in casting his voice or 
his vote upon any public question. I should prefer to trust his 
judgment and patriotism rather than to limit his right to discuss 
or to vote to certain questions of a purely national or inter- 
national character. The time has come when we should trust 
our public servants to do the right and honorable thing at the 
proper time. And to surround them with statutory restrictions 
is to assume that they will be dishonest and unworthy of public 
confidence. This almost universal spirit of distrust in our 
public servants is the bane of American politics. It is time 
that we tried to uproot it. 
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If the duties of the vice-president are enlarged as herein 
noted it will keep him in close touch, officially, with all the 
public affairs of the nation, and will admirably prepare him to 
assume the duties of a higher position, if a contingency should 
arise making it necessary. The advantage of having a liberal- 
minded, broad-gauged man as vice-president will then be 
strikingly apparent. Let some action be taken which shall 
recognize the need of having ‘‘bigger’’ men in the vice- 
presidential office, and let this action consider some such 
suggestion as is herein indicated, to the end that it may become 
a part of the fundamental law of the land. 

DUANE Mowry. 





CLEAN STREETS AND THEIR BENEFITS. 


BY LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 


HERE is hardly any department of municipal administra- 
tion appealing more strongly to civic pride and to so large 
a community of interests as that relating to the cleansing of the 
public walks and thoroughfares. Neither is there any feature of 
a town which speaks so directly and largely of the capability 
and efficiency of its government and the thrift and public spirit 
of its citizens than clean and well-ordered streets. In commend- 
ing a city or a village as a place of residence hardly anything 
can be said which impresses a prospective resident more favor- 
ably than that it has well-cleaned and kept streets. 

For these reasons it is eminently fitting and proper that those 
individuals and societies which have given so much attention to 
municipal improvement should make street-cleaning a subject 
of special consideration. Many of the Municipal Leagues and 
other civic reform organizations of the country have made 
improved methods of street-cleaning one of their declared 
objects and much practical good has already come from their 
efforts in this line. Particularly has this been the case with the 
civie reform bodies in Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Striking testimony to the high estimation in which this depart- 
ment of city government is now held is found in the fact that the 
one feature of the new reform administration of New York City 
which seems to give the most general satisfaction and which is 
generally pronounced to be an unqualified success is the street- 
cleaning department under Colonel Waring. The metropolis 
under Tammany misrule was one of the filthiest cities in the 
world, but under the systematic and scientific methods pursued 
by Colonel Waring it has come to be within a little over a year 
almost a model with respect to clean streets. The many ad- 
vantages of this change are so great and so obvious to all classes 
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of people that it is practically certain that even Tammany, 
should that organization return to power, would not dare to 
revert to the old order of things. As the phrase goes, clean 
streets ‘‘ have come to stay ’’ in New York whatever else may go 
with a change of political control. 

In street-cleaning as in other features of municipal govern- 
ment, American cities have been much behind the leading cities 
of Europe. Much valuable information bearing on this point is 
given in Dr. Albert Shaw’s recent works on the municipal gov- 
ernments of Europe. A few quotations from his writings relative 
to this subject are pertinent here. Writing of street-cleaning in 
Paris, Dr. Shaw says: ‘‘The great triumph of the Paris system 
is its complete and simultaneous collection and removal at an 
early hour every morning of all detritus and domestic waste 
throughout the entire metropolis. Between four o’clock and 
half past six the entire paving of the city, including sidewalks, 
roadways, gutters, open squares, alleys, and courts, has been 
swept by machine and by hand, and much of it has been 
scrubbed and disinfected, while many smooth streets also have 
been sprinkled with clean sand to prevent the slipping of horses. 
At half past six the teams begin to remove the heaps of detritus, 
and also to collect the garbage that has been placed on the side- 
walk in special receptacles in front of every house. By half 
past eight at the very latest the collection and removal is at an 
end, the empty garbage receptacles have been cleansed and dis- 
infected and have disappeared from the sidewalks, and the main 
task of the cleansing department has been performed for 
the day.’ 

As to the methods in the German capital Dr. Shaw says: 
‘‘Berlin’s thoroughfares are scrubbed and swept continually, 
under a system that is perfectly organized, and that costs less 
than $500,000 a year. It is a flexible system, providing for the 
prompt increase of workmen in bad weather, and never helpless 
in the presence of a sudden snowfall. The central streets of all 
the leading German cities are thoroughly cleansed once a day, at 
night or very early in the morning, in addition to which ‘flying 
columns’ of street-cleaners are on constant day duty to remove 
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horse manure and other accumulations. In the residence quar- 
ters of many German cities it is still the rule that street- 
sweeping is an obligation that rests upon the property-owners 
or occupiers.”’ 

Of the conditions in Glasgow, Scotland, Dr. Shaw says: 
‘‘The streets (181 miles) are swept nightly, most of the work 
being done by twenty-three horse-machines, which are followed 
by the department’s removal carts. A good feature of this 
work are the iron boxes or bins, with hinged lids, sunk in the 
sidewalks next the curbing along the principal streets at inter- 
vals of forty yards. Men and boys are kept busy brushing up 
the day litter and depositing it in the boxes, the contents of 
which are removed by night with the sweepings.”’ 

These extracts give some idea of the results of proper street- 
cleaning methods in the great cities of Europe. And what is 
being done there can be done here. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again by Dr. Shaw and others that the expense of 
cleaning streets according to thorough and scientific methods is 
no greater in any case and in some cases it is less than under 
careless and slipshod methods such as have been followed in 
most American towns. And as to the beneficent results of 
cleanliness-in public health and comfort and the general well- 
being of the community they are immeasurable. It is the public 
testimony of the health authorities of New York City that the 
clean streets maintained by Colonel Waring in the tenement 
districts have already had the effect of lowering the death-rate 
in those districts and it is expressed belief that the rate will go 
much lower still if the present methods are perpetuated. 

LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 








THREE TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY L. A. M. 
I. THE RECLAMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


ECENT facts and figures published in these columns con- 
cerning the prevalence of crime in this country, the 
increase in the number of murders and lynchings, and the 
apparent laxity of the courts in the treatment of criminal cases, 
give a special interest to the published announcement that Mr. 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, proposes to devote a part of 
his energies in the future to the reclamation of criminals. That 
there is a vast and fruitful field here for religious and philan- 
thropic effort cannot be denied. The regular jail and prison 
population of the United States is said to be at least 750,000, 
and it is estimated that $45,000,000 is expended in this country 
every year to support criminal courts and penal institutions. 
But more important than all else is the fact that so few of 
those who commit crimes of the more serious grades ‘ever return 
to the ranks of honest and law-abiding men. Once a criminal, 
always a criminal, seems to be the rule of the many. The 
number of habitual criminals, or ‘‘rounders,’’ as they are 
called in the parlance of the courts, is startingly large. It was 
one of this class who was recently ‘‘sent up’’ from a New York 
police court for the forty-fifth time, and another who was 
recently sent from the same city to serve a term in prison for 
the thirty-seventh time. In fact such cases as these are so 
frequent in the courts as to suggest the thought that our 
criminal courts serve no other end than as mills for grinding out 
the same old miserable grist over and over again to keep the 
jails and prisons going. Once in the fatal hopper there is no 
escape from the awful round until a grave in the potter’s field 
closes the scene. 
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The most serious and perplexing problem before prison re- 
formers is involved in this very matter of the tendency of 
criminals to fall into a fixed class. The indeterminate sentence 
and the parole system are two of the most effectual remedies 
proposed for this evil. The parole system has recently had a 
good trial in the state of Iowa. Governor Drake of Iowa 
believes in the reformation of criminals, and is putting his idea 
into practice as far as the laws of the state will permit. He 
has not granted an unconditional pardon during his term of 
office, but he has paroled from prison several convicts who 
were serving time for their first offense, and whose conduct in 
prison and prior to the offense gave reason to believe that they 
could be reformed. In each case the one paroled is told that he 
must lead a correct life, must abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cants, and must not frequent places where liquor is sold. Strict 
watch is kept on the men released, and any infraction of their 
parole results in their return to the penitentiary to serve the 
balance of their sentence. Thus far only one of the paroled 
men has been reincarcerated. 

In Massachusetts and other states, the indeterminate sentence, 
which permits the prison authorities to use their discretion in 
granting men their freedom under certain conditions, has met 
with excellent results. The great advantage of this system is 
that it permits the exercise of a needful discrimination between 
perverse and hardened criminals and persons who are striving 
to live worthily and have brought forth fruits ‘‘meet for 
repentance.’’ Under the fixed or determinate sentence both of 
these classes must be treated practically alike so far at least as 
their term of imprisonment is concerned. Neither the interests 
of justice nor the welfare of society are best served by such 
aplan. The conditions may be such that in a case where two 
men are imprisoned for practically the same crime, the welfare 
of society would justify the keeping of one man in prison for 
twenty years, while for the same consideration the other might 
be released in a year. 

Another cause for the large number of habitual criminals is 
the deplorable tendency among well-meaning and Christian 
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people to shun and ostracise with little or no discrimination all 
persons who have had the prison taint upon them, no matter 
how sincerely they may be striving to make amends for the 
past. Many such are thrown back into criminal pursuits be- 
cause they have found the way into respectable society and 
honest empioyment barred against them. Societies have been 
organized in several of our cities to furnish or to secure employ- 
ment for just such cases as these, but the number of these 
societies is too few and their range of operations too limited to 
affect the situation very much. 

The remedy must come through a radical change in public 
sentiment with reference to the attitude which society ought to 
take toward men and women who are honestly striving to atone 
for a criminal past. Every consideration of public policy, 
social obligation, and Christian duty demands that such persons 
shall be given a fair and equal chance to reinstate themselves. 
No false and vicious sentimentality over notorious criminals in 
process of trial should be allowed to obscure the fact that when 
a man has expiated his crime according to the sentence of the 
court and once more emerges into society he has to establish 
his claim to the trust and confidence of his fellow-men. Mr. 
Moody can find no line of his new service more important than 
an effort to induce Christian people to apply their Christianity 
in this particular direction. More charity must be displayed, 
more sympathy, more kindness toward those who are fighting 
their way back from prison doors to honest lives. 


II A PROBLEM OF DEMOORACY. 


No contribution to the discussion of political reform has been 
made in recent days of more suggestive value than Mr. E. L. 
Godkin’s article on ‘‘The Real Problems of Democracy ’’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Godkin is the editor of the New York 
Evening Post, a civil service reform leader, and a keen and 
powerful critic and writer on questions of government gener- 
ally. He considers that the fatal defeat of all attacks on dem- 
ocracy in recent years is the ‘‘defeat of partial comparison,’’ 
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and points out that democracy is an experiment in the applica- 
tion of the principle of equality to the management of the 
common affairs of the community, and that the past offers 
nothing adequate for comparing therewith the gigantic republics 
of to-day. 

His review of the changes and growth of the democratic idea 
and its practical workings, which were not foreseen by the 
fathers, is highly interesting ; and he ends by pointing out the 
danger or error of treating ‘‘any democratic failure as perma- 
nent or hopeless, or denying to any democratic society the 
capacity and determination to remedy its own defects in some 
direction or other by some means or other.’’ 

One of the unforeseen and most difficult problems now con- 
fronting the people of this country, in Mr. Godkin’s opinion, is 
the management and control of nominating conventions. Here, 
as every one familiar with our political methods knows, are all 
the real springs of political power and the source of the larger 
part of our political woes. Various remedies, such as the Aus- 
tralian ballot system, have been devised to cure the evils of a 
corrupt suffrage, and other remedies are provided for fraudulent 
naturalization and abuses of legislative action, but nothing 
adequate has yet been devised to relieve ‘‘ primaries, caucuses, 
and other nominating bodies of the odious and vicious domina- 
tion of rings and ‘ bosses.’ ”’ 

The standing advice to good citizens to do their duty at the 
primaries is all well enough, but under existing conditions it is 
of little avail for good citizens to attend such meetings. ‘‘ Boss’’ 
tactics and ‘‘boss’’ methods are supreme in these gatherings 
and there is no law nor authority adequate to suppress such 
methods or to protect the ‘‘ good citizen ’’ in the exercise of his 
rights. He is bullied, maltreated, scorned, and defrauded, and 
there is no reiiedy for him. The result is in many cases that 
citizens who desire better candidates for office are allowed no 
voice in the matter while the men “‘slated’’ by the rings and 
factions are rushed through and voters are left to choose between 
two or three tickets, all about equally bad. 

This is undoubtedly one of the reasons why so many cheap 
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and inferior men are foisted into legislative and executive 
offices. They are the creatures of caucuses controlled in the in- 
terests of selfish and designing men. This explains why some 
cities and rural communities as well are represented by men 
who are notoriously out of touch with the moral and intelligent 
elements in their legislative districts and often so defiant of the 
sentiments of this class. They realize that their political fate 
does not rest with the moral and intelligent people even though 
the latter may actually be in the majority. The heelers, the 
demagogues, and the bar-room loafers control the primaries and 
they only need to be specially regarded. It is obvious from 
considerations like these that the next great political reform to 
be inaugurated is a reform of our caucus system. Unless this is 
done other reform movements will certainly fail of their highest 
success. 


Ill. THE RESORT TO TECHNICALITIES. 


COMMENT has been made in these pages upon the many grave 
abuses arising in the courts, civil and criminal, from the 
frequent resort to technical points and pleadings to delay the 
course of justice and some recent cases were given in illustra- 
tion. It is encouraging to learn that movements are on foot in 
various parts of the country looking to a remedy for these evils 
and that the legal fraternity itself is taking an active part in the 
matter. It appears that the Massachusetts Legislature at its 
recent session appointed a commission of three to consider the 
subject of simplifying criminal pleadings, with a view to putting 
an end to the present frequent scandals by which convicted 
offenders secure new trials because of some petty error in a 
purely technical point which does not involve the merits of the 
case. This commission is to study all of the questions involved, 
and report to the next legislature a simpler system of criminal 
pleadings, and to prepare a schedule of forms. 

The subject also came up for discussion at the recent annual 
meeting of the Georgia Bar Association. One of the speakers 
before the association gave some startling illustrations of the 
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defeat of justice through a successfal resort to technicalities. 
In one instance a man was charged with embezzling a letter, and 
his guilt was made clear, but he was discharged because of a 
technical error in the indictment, the direction of the letter not 
having been given correctly. In the other a man was charged 
with stealing a $100 bill from another man’s pocket, and his 
guilt was also made plain, but he was discharged because his 
lawyer was able, by the aid of a magnifying glass, to show that 
the date upon the bill was not given correctly in the indictment. 

Another legal technicality, operating, as do all such technical- 
ities, in behalf of the accused, has been recognized in an opinion 
by the Court of Criminal Appeals in Texas. It consists in giv- 
ing a strictly literal interpretation to the clause in the bill of: 
rights, which provides that the accused ‘‘shall be confronted 
with the witnesses against him.’’ The prosecution in the case 
at bar had introduced in evidence the written testimony of a 
witness taken on the examining trial, the reason for this course 
of procedure being that the witness had died. Because of the 
evidence taken in this way the decision of the trial court was re- 
versed. A review of court proceedings during the past year 
throughout the country would doubtless reveal other cases as 
startling as these. 

The fact is that many lawyers apparently rely upon purely 
technical errors to secure a new trial or a reversal of cases 
decided against them and for this reason are specially careful to 
make as many objections and take as many exceptions as 
possible to the rulings of the court in the original proceed- 
ings. Lawyers have, indeed, been known purposely to lure 
their opponents into bogs of legal technicalities in order that 
weak cases might be saved on the strength of such devices. 

Justice has so often been defeated by legal tricks and subter- 
fuges like these that many people have come to have a well- 
founded distrust of the procedure of the courts, especially in 
criminal cases. Nothing can be more fatal to the interests of 
law and order than such a feeling of distrust among the people 
and every consideration of the public welfare urges a reform. 

L. A. M. 





CENTRALIZATION THE CURE FOR POLITICAL COR- 
RUPTION. 


BY L. P. GRATACAP., 


I, 


THE HISTORY OF PARTY. 


HE party in modern politics differs from the party of more 
ancient days by the widest possible contrast of nature 

and environment. Individual freedom and individual enlight- 
enment, and the universal mixture of social currents through 
actual intercourse or literary community, have made party lines 
less like hedges or impassable moats between divided camps. 


The risks of leaving one party and uniting with another are no 
longer, in a physical sense, formidable. The contours of party 
constantly change, expanding and contracting, in part or whole, 
with the fluctuations of opinion among their members, like the 
irregularly undulating shapes of clouds, while mobility is still 
farther imparted by the appeals and logic of candidates or the 
suave coercion of bribery. Yet people cling to party through a 
conservative sense of consistency and a combative impulse of 
supremacy, and party besides is often, or always, an expression 
of temperament, in which, from purely emotional sympathy, 
men find themselves at home. 

Party has developed in the state as an expression of differ- 
ences of opinion as to public policies or methods, or as a protest 
against oppression. Parties assume the former character in free 
communities or among classes enjoying identical privileges, the 
latter in states yet suffering from the excesses of some form of 
personal or unrestricted rule. 

Questions of public policy are subjects of opinion among 
individuals who have equal rights in shaping that policy, but it 
is questions of injury which arise between more or less absolute 
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privilege and its victims. Even in the latter case the govern- 
ment must be free in form, before party can practically appear 
as an influential political sentiment. 

In the republics of Greece party was an expression of opinion, 
in the history of Rome party was generally a revolt on the part 
of the common people or the middle classes against the in- 
fringements and tyranny of a patriciate. 

The phases of opinion in Greece varied from year to year, 
reflecting the diversity of topics which sprang forward to 
engage public attention in the incessant activity of Grecian 
life. Before the invasion of Greece by the Persians its innum- 
erable communities, bound by no common tie and influenced 
by the fluctuating pressure of envy or interest, were politically 
segregated into alliances that fell apart at the slightest shock, to 
be rearranged in new groups, like the colored dislocations in a 
kaleidoscope. The republics were cities, with some adjoining 
territory, or islands, and the asperity of their mutual jealousies, 
like that of quarrelsome or suspicious neighbors, abetted their 
continual contrivances to advance individual ends or circumvent 
those of others. On this stage party assumed its natural and 
dramatic character of debate with leaders and followers and the 
machinery of rings and cliques and bargains. Party became 
the competition for recognition of different views, whether 
about domestic affairs, the relations with neighboring cities or 
republics, the erection of a temple, the candidates for the 
Olympian games, the election of a ruler, the creation of new 
departments of government, the improvement of the revenues, 
or the literary value of an oration. 

Athens and Sparta assumed preéminence in the midst of this 
political archipelago by reason of their greater size, the con- 
trasted temperament of their government and people, and the 
technical divergence of their habits and laws. Sparta had been 
cast in an inflexible mold by the genius of Lycurgus. Its con- 
servative bureaucracy frowned upon change or public commo- 
tions, and, by a sort of mechanical despotism, trained its 
citizens into uniformity which reacted upon their own dis- 
positions and made them invulnerable to criticism or fatigue or 
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pain as well as reticent in speech and selfish in deliberation. 
Party languished in such a community and as the burden of 
government did not afflict its citizens the incentives to revolt 
were removed and the unaccentuated routine of official life was 
seldom disturbed by popular clamor or public argument. 

Athens more distinctively represented the ardor, spontaneity, 
and generous fertility of the Grecian mind. Its democratic 
constitution allowed within it full play to the eccentricities of 
feeling or opinion, and the antagonism of individuals or schools. 
It stimulated the highest art, fed a rich literature, brought 
forth demagogues and patriots, and in its streets and assemblies 
flowed the currents of political dissension and acrimony, and 
the stronger impulses of national pride. 

An aspect of mimicry inevitably covers the phases of Grecian 
politics. Contrasted with the wide arenas of national emotion 
which we study to-day, and the complications of diplomacy 
involving national relations among millions of people, the busy 
rivalries and precarious alliances of the little Grecian cities, 
with their disproportionate intensity of feeling and impressive 
outbursts of oratory, strike the modern eye with a half ludicrous 
similarity to a stage-play. The momentary appeal for union 
under the coercion of Xerxes’s invasion, the confederation 
around Athens of the maritime colonies after the repulse of the 
Persians, the commanding designs of Themistocles for the 
industrial and political aggrandizement of Athens, the moral 
exaltation of this city under Pericles, the final explosion of 
rivalry between Sparta and Athens in the Peloponnesian War, 
the expedition to Syracuse by the Athenians, the defeat of 
Argos by the Spartans, and the Macedonian conquest sum up 
the periods of party growth and activity in whose interesting 
mutations Themistocles, Aristeides, Pericles, Kimon, Alcibi- 
ades, Nykias, Demosthenes, and Phocion as the more illustrious 
or conspicuous characters move like the stars of a melodrama. 

Except at the invasion of Greece by the Persians, and the 
threatened conquest of its liberties by Philip, Grecian public 
sentiment was seldom engaged in any exalted issue. The 
evanescent surfaces of interest, intrigue, and superstition, 
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enmity or friendship, alone at other times reflected the party 
sympathies of its citizens. But party, notwithstanding, was an 
essential feature of Grecian public life, and sprang from its 
democratic tendencies and the vitality of the Grecian mind. 
In Persia, Phenicia, Egypt, India, Judea, the dogmatism and 
arrogance of hereditary rule paralyzed party except as a court 
clique represented it, and the mind of the subject people, 
incapable and unwilling to discuss or promote public measures, 
lay dormant beneath the incubus of an imperial heirarchy. 
The earliest example of party as a political factor and approach- 
ing the political expression of modern parties is found in 
Greece. 

In Rome party became, on a broad basis, a struggle of one 
class against another, plebeian against patrician, and is knitted 
into the history of the nation as an ever influential element, 
bringing about those changes which marked the increasing in- 
troduction of popular control, and eventually precipitated the 
advent of the empire. 

There was gradually separated from the first elements of gov- 
ernment in Rome, which involved the idea of the family and the 
tribe, two orders of society, contrasted by their wealth and 
social position. The one a class of rank, prestige, and endow- 
ment, the patrician, the other a class not technically endued 
with these marks though its individuals may have acquired 
opulence and fame, the plebeian. There was, however, in the 
first a large preponderance of men with influential means, and 
in the second naturally wealth was exceptional. The conflict 
between these classes formed the two great parties whose in- 
cessant contest, recriminations, and alternate depredations upon 
each other makes the internal history of Rome a long chronicle 
of social disorder. This conflict—the result of injury, oppres- 
sion, and intolerable exactions—was one of much moral signifi- 
cance. The plebeian population felt keenly the injustice of 
government directed by an interested class, surmounted by a 
sovereign, pledged to their interests, in whose deliberations, 
officers, and judgments it had no share, but which menaced it by 
suspicions and controlled it with severity. At the same time, 
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there was no indication on its part that it wished to overthrow 
the state or abridge its functions. It asked for a share in the exer- 
cise of the governing powers. As Mommsen points out, ‘It 
was the grand distinction of the endeavors after reform and the 
revolutions in Rome, that there was no attempt to impose limi- 
tations on the community as such, or even to deprive it of corre- 
sponding organs of expression—that there never was any 
endeavor to assert the so-called natural rights of the individ- 
ual in contradistinction to the community—that, on the contrary, 
the attack was wholly directed against the form in which the 
community was represented.’’ 

The overthrow of the monarchy, the institution of the trib- 
unate, the breaking down of the exclusiveness of patrician 
caste by the permission of marriage between the two classes, the 
entrance of the pleb into the Senate, the gradual assumption of 
religious office, the restriction of domainal rights, the equaliza- 
tion of the orders, were successive phases in the struggle of 
party. The inveterate tendency to a differentiation of class 
still continued and the newly constituted bodies of governing 
burgesses became, though carrying the participation of plebeian 
elements, essentially patrician in sympathy. The reformed con- 
stitution, and the succeeding concessions to popular representa- 
tion, created a new aristocracy. In this new superior order 
there was a concentration of wealth. Demagogism and corrup- 
tion spread rapidly. The intolerable condition of the slaves, 
the unscrupulous avarice and cruelty of the landlords, land- 
owners, and patricians, and the usual blindness of those who, 
profiting by this injustice, failed to realize how its excess 
threatened the permanence of their own privileges, occasioned 
the reform movement of Tiberius Gracchus, and the nation 
separated, at least at Rome, into the two parties of reform and 
monopoly. Between these parties the conflict was waged with 
the earnestness and intensity which arose, on one side, from a 
sense of endangered prerogatives and on the other from the in- 
timation of a more bitter servitude. 

_ It is true Tiberius Gracchus made use of a mob, that he 
appealed to and relied upon a vote of the streets to carry a 
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measure that was a practical subversion of usage and law, but 
he represented a powerful sentiment, one which had secured a 
representation and voice in the Senate itself. His brother Gaius 
went further, because deeper, and in the two years of his con- 
sulate created a body of burgesses, merchants and rich men, who 
stood between the proletariat and the patricians, were hostile 
to the latter, and were to be made instrumental in curbing their 
power, while as an entering wedge of new tendencies and func- 
tions they should split asunder the old régime. The rage and 
vengeance of the higher orders succeeded, the Gracchi were 
destroyed, and the republic became successively the prey of 
Marius and Salla, until its confusion and political chaos, in 
which the seeds of individual arrogance, self-indulgence, and 
fanaticism bore fruit in accumulated crimes, issued in the 
establishment of the monarchy, the only possible and the most 
desirable solution of its difficulties. 

The Grecian republics were small and fragile associations 
compared with the unique consolidation, in mammoth propor- 
tions, of the material interests of Rome, and their temperament 
capricious and elastic compared with that fatalistic, theurgic 
strength of mind which made Romans invincible in disaster 
and calm in victory. Party in Roman politics was a long- 
continued strain in the social fabric, and was an intense effort, 
obscured oftentimes and often marred, to justify the claims of 
the poor against the rich, and free the state from the burden of 
an iniquitous rivalry between the workers and their owners. 
Party in Rome was a more serious and deeply seated movement 
than the fleeting quarrels of Grecian republics. It lasted 
centuries and gathered together, in opposing groups, the ele- 
ments of wealth and want, the persistency on one side of the 
invested classes, on the other the insistency of reform. In 
Greece and Rome demagogism and corruption played their 
inevitable part. Place and votes were purchased and the 
passions of the people inflamed or swayed for the ends of 
personal greed. Party, as a political expression in the state, 
disappeared when the empire of Alexander absorbed the 
Grecian principalities and the empire of Cesar swept away the 
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perishing outlines of republican Rome. Party, at all times, 
when actuating profoundly the social units of a nation, must be 
the index of individual liberty, and seldom perpetuates itself in 
an atmosphere inclosed within the walls of prerogative or 
heredity. 

Party does not again force its way prominently to the surface 
of national life until after the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, when through the democratization of govern- 
ment the suffrage was more widely distributed and the struggles 
of opinion vibrated more and more deeply the social frame of 
states. In England party began to assume a modern aspect long 
before it generally appeared in modern guise on the Continent. 
Yet the general extension of the franchise, the introduction into 
political life of the extreme elements of society with their 
opposite instincts and hostile experiences, had not even been 
accomplished by 1832, and, as Justin McCarthy explains, the 
question whether England was established on a system of 
popular representation was then barely decided. The Reform 
Bill abolished fifty-six nomination or rotten boroughs, and took 
away half the representation from thirty others ; it disposed of 
the seats thus obtained by giving sixty-five additional repre- 
sentatives to the counties, and conferring the right of returning 
members on Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and some thirty- 
nine large and prosperous towns which had previously had no 
representation ; while, as Lord John Russell said in his speech 
when he introduced the bill in March, 1831, a ruined mound 
sent two representatives to Parliament ; three niches in a stone 
wall sent two representatives to Parliament ; a park where no 
houses were to be seen sent two representatives to Parliament. 

After the entrance of a large popular vote in the political 
arena, when new views as to the relations of government and 
the governed and enlarged theories of the mutual responsibili- 
ties of capital and labor began to appear, and when on a wider 
field of sympathies leaders and candidates appealed for the 
votes of their constituencies, then party in England reached to 
the full circumference of its legitimate activity. And, as it did 
so, the amelioration of civic conditions advanced. Not indeed 
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that party and its widest activity are blessings to a community 
or toa nation. Party brings with it an endless train of commo- 
tions, turbulence of feeling, incoherence of thought, the vice of 
sentiment, and the acrimony of debate. It fills the social 
atmosphere of a nation with a series of puerile discriminations, 
and its printing press with abuse. In public life it opens the 
doors to bribery, to prostitution of honor, to flagrant corrup- 
tion, and puts upon the misshapen figure of falsehood the 
habiliaments of statesmanship. On the other hand, it keeps 
attention awake, and ingenuity fertile, feeds the lowliest minds 
with questions of interest, and involves every one in relations of 
mutual respect as suffragists, and at any rate by party, on the 
principle of democracy now ruling the world, the problem of 
organized living, on this planet, will be for the present solved. 

In England party lines have been drawn persistently between 
the conservative and progressive tendencies of men, and as long 
as a number of unreformed abuses existed and interests of class 
separated the voters, this line has been quite sharply defined. 
More and more party lost this belligerent aspect and with 
increasing concessions to natural claims, and a far-reaching 
application of the best judgment, careful study, and an amiable 
recognition of human nature and human rights, government in 
England has become one of the most enlightened features of 
modern political economy. 

In these United States the divergence of views on national 
questions early gave rise to a party on the one hand anxious to 
consolidate around the new constitution all the social forces of 
integration, the centripetal movement in the state toward an 
enduring, strong, and overshadowing general government, and, 
on the other hand, promoted the growth of a party which felt 
itself endowed with pre-revolutionary memories and heritages, 
and sought in the elevation of the state, its rights, and inde- 
pendent scope of action to build a defense against the encroach- 
ments of the federal powers. 

The Federalist party and the Republican party were then 
formed. Alexander Hamilton gave distinction and a creed to 
the first, Jefferson stimulated and embodied the second. The 
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series of defeats at the polls which the Federalists suffered, 
from the election of Jefferson to that of Monroe, proved too 
much for their tenacity of purpose, and they succumbed to the 
inevitable, abandoning those extreme views of centralization 
which had partially clothed them in an alien garb, and partially 
made them insensible to the fundamental notions of our con- 
federation of states. 
_ But their instincts and their professions and their habit of 
political thinking could not be extirpated. They represented 
too radically a natural phase of feeling in a government which 
enlisted in its formation the theory of state rights and the theory 
of national unity. They were a normal protest against a recur- 
rence of the state of things which, before the Constitution was 
adopted, made the states a group of warring, irreconcilable, and 
jealous factions, and they assumed a normal attitude of depreca- 
tion against the toleration of a formal fiction of a central govern- 
ment, powerless to assert its existence or maintain its dignity. 
But they died. Their death was in the nature of a suspended 
animation, for they reappeared in the Republican party, as we 
recognize it to-day, when their views, less narrow and exagger- 
ated, were reproduced, and won, from the sharp experience of 
the Civil War, a respectable importance. They were, on the 
whole, unsympathetic with the average democratic sentiment of 
the people, and they vanished as a party, lost in the widely dis- 
seminated influences of republicanism, of mercantile success, and 
of territorial growth. As Mr. E. M. Shepard says, with em- 
phasis and felicity, in his life of Martin Van Buren: ‘This 
was, in our history, the one complete and final defeat of a great 
national party while in power. The Federalists themselves 
made it final by their: silly and unworthy anger at a political 
reverse; by their profoundly immoral efforts to thwart the pop- 
ular will and make Burr president; by their fatal and ingrained 
disbelief in common men, who, they thought, foolishly and im- 
piously refused to accept wisdom and guidance from the pos- 
sessors of learning and great estates; and finally by their 
unpatriotic opposition to Jefferson and Madison in the assertion 
of American rights, on the seas, during the Napoleonic wars.’’ 
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The Whig party slowly formed itself from the dissolved 
sections of the Federalists, and gathered, in the process of 
accretion, those who felt themselves unsympathetic with the 
Republicans, now Democrats, those who desired a less aggressive 
foreign policy and a more restricted franchise, and those 
actuated by domestic considerations in which social position, the 
benignity of culture, and a conservative revulsion against the 
untamed manners of a mob, were felt as vital incentives in 
political professions. The rising spirit of indignation at the 
institution of slavery was also diversely spreading, and a party 
inflamed with a new zeal and hating any attitude of encourage- 
ment or toleration toward this system began to solidify in the 
ranks of both the dominant parties, and slowly appeared in the 
political arena as a factor of uncompromising traits and an 
indelible purpose. The abolitionists became more and more a 
disturbing element, and the idol of the Whigs, Henry Clay, was 
defeated by their votes. This defeat and the course of events 
attendant upon a growing agitation for the suppression of slavery 
rearranged the political units, and the two parties at last con- 
fronted each other as the arbiters of our political destinies. And 
they confront each other to-day on a basis of unrestricted suffrage. 

Party is the motive force of republics. The agitation of new 
popular schemes, the election of representatives and rulers, the 
adoption or rejection of lines of policy, the gratification of the 
primary instinct of self-assertion, the accentuation given to 
fortuitous incidents in the nation’s history, and the conflict of 
strength between partisans make party the essential feature of 
free governments. Party is involved in the fundamental as- 
sumption of such governments inasmuch as it represents the 
divergent aims and views of men, and no conceivable phase of 
society can exist in which all men think alike. As Mr. Bryce 
says: ‘‘The spirit and force of party has in America been as 
essential to the action of the machinery of government as steam 
is to a locomotive engine ; or, to vary the simile, party associa- 
tion and organization are to the organs of government almost 
what the motor nerves are to the muscles, sinews, and bones of 
the human body.”’ 
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But motives less pleasing than rational, historical, or philo- 
sophic considerations enter into the primary motions toward 
party. Party has secondary and more sordid reasons for exist- 
ence. Party to-day in this republic gives away office, confers 
power, influence, and controls the avenues to wealth. It sub- 
sidizes opinion by mercenary offers, and it is in turn subsidized 
by those who advance their selfish or peculiar ends through its 
authority. 

It was in 1829 that the ‘‘spoils system’’ was first thoroughly 
established and poured into our public life the vulgarizing in- 
fluences of place-hunting and political rewards in money. It 
deteriorated our public service, flung into the councils of party 
the distracting and vicious calculations of personal monetary 
gain, opened wider the gates to the most contaminating opera- 
tions of bribery, and reduced the purity and vigor of convictions 
by debasing anticipations of reward. It made tenure unstable, 
discipline lax, and forced the occupants of public position to be- 
come the interested contestants in preserving the life of a party 
from which they must draw subsistence. It undermined the 
moral fiber of the nation by its recurrent and shameless exhibi- 
tion of a war for plunder and it tainted the public aspirations of 
men for recognition with the expectations of profit. 

Mr. Lecky, as an English author and as an unsparing critic 
of democracies, finds the expression of his own feelings in such 
words as these, words however which are significant enough, 
even if they merit a certain contemptuous pity ; he says: ‘‘ This 
was the beginning of a system which has spread like a leprosy 
over all political life, and to which there is, I believe, no 
adequate parallel in history.’’ This language has an unequivo- 
cal sound, but it is unjust. It seems likely that the corruption 
of England herself under the Walpoles was quite as deep. We 
know, as Macaulay says, ‘‘ Walpole governed by corruption, be- 
cause in his time it was impossible to govern otherwise.’’ The 
corruption in boroughs in England before the Ballot Act was 
perhaps worse than any similar state of affairs here, a corruption 
which still existed after the Ballot Act went into effect. The 
official corruption of Russia has been notorious, and the last 
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stages of rapacity seemed reached when in France public men 
lent themselves, for pecuniary considerations, to the exploitation 
of a scheme of public plunder in the Panama Canal, whereby 
the unsuspecting orphan and widow were robbed of their sup- 
port. Corruption here may have temerity, it seldom wears the 
guise of such contemptible mendacity. 

Yet Mr. Lecky’s language has quite enough truth in it to affect 
profoundly Americans anxious to elevate the politics and service 
of the country. The critical question before this country for the 
future, the immediate fature, is how to drive out as completely 
as may be all corrupting influences, all occasions for corruption, 
all possibility of it. It is a question which has a vital reference 
to our social welfare, our common material interests, and those 
ideal hopes which embody our patriotism and our pride. For 
the long acquaintance with corruption has deadened public con- 
science and rendered callous the sensitive surfaces of private 
morals. Lecky has again overstated our condition in this 
respect but his words are suggestive and important. He says: 
‘“‘There is one thing which is worse than corruption. It is 
acquiescence in corruption. No feature of American life strikes 
a stranger so powerfully as the extraordinary indifference, partly 
cynicismrand partly good nature, with which notorious frauds 
and notorious corruption in the sphere of politics are viewed by 
American public opinion. There is nothing, I think, altogether 
like this to be found in any other great country. It is some- 
thing wholly different from the political torpor which is com- 
mon in half-developed nations and corrupt despotisms, and it is 
curiously unlike the state of feeling which exists in the French 
Republic. Flagrant instances of corruption have been disclosed 
in France since 1870, but French public opinion never fails 
promptly to resent and to punish them. In America, a notori- 
ous profligacy in public life and in the administration of public 
funds seems to excite little more than a disdainful smile. It is 
treated as very natural—as the normal result of the existing 
form of governmont.’’ 

This result was indeed thoroughly apparent. It destroyed 
through sections of the commonwealth a confidence in their 
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rulers. It was insidiously raising between those who chose the 
vocation of a public life and those to whose interests that 
public life should be consecrated the veil of repugnance, of 
suspicion, of a humorous scorn for the pretentions of the 
former, as if they masqueraded in the guise of disinterested 
officials while their real activity was devoted to an industrious 
search for bribes, ‘‘tips,’”? and exchanges. It colored so paipa- 
bly common thought, and issued so constantly in the language 
of common discussion, that the fabric of representative govern- 
ment seemed to have undergone an inversion, whereby those 
who represented, misrepresented, and those who elected defeated 
their own purposes. It debased the material from which our 
public servants were chosen, it substituted a keen avidity for 
beating an opponent for a wise recognition of public responsi- 
bility. The earnestness of public life, the seriousness of thought 
customary in its profession, the severity of study in the prepa- 
ration of measures disappeared, and the ambition of dema- 
gogism, the mercenary motives of the trader, and the irre- 
sponsible energy of the criminal, the assassin, the charlatan, 
and agitator appeared in the place of elevated designs and rigid 
and scrupulous investigations. 

Independence of action and the sympathetic recognition of 
public needs were imperiled by the vulgarizing power of mere 
money in political measures and in political contests. Even the 
faith of party was endangered by the explicit bargains for 
place between the party leaders of rival parties. The tempta- 
tion of money lured from their fealty t> a professed principle of 
action the men who formulated and guided that action. Here 
is seen the growing danger to the permanency of our institu- 
tions, to their dignity, their worth, their elementary standards 
of patriotic devotion and singleness of aim, by the introduction 
of a barter in votes, for the cupidity of individuals, a process 
which undermines, disrupts, and shatters the most simple and 
primary proposition of a government by the people. The double 
effect produced of discouraging sincere and disinterested 
service, and of reducing the fidelity to party principles, so that 
greed or malice in leaders defeated the purposes of party 
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organization, was fatal to the substantial interests of the 
country. 

Much of this has changed, and the same degradation in politi- 
cal motives does not so extensively prevail. But much remains, 
and especially in the lower areas of country and municipal 
government works irreparable mischief. Can this be yet 
further changed? Can the vice of money interests, the pollu- 
tion of solely mercenary aims be cured or abated? Can we not 
practically disprove the bitterness of Burke’s assertion that 
‘“‘the system which lays its foundation in rare and heroic 
virtues will be sure to have its superstructure in the basest 
profligacy and corruption’’? In the increased adoption of 
centralization it can be. 

L. P. GRATAOAP. 





THE ARMENIAN QUESTION: A POSSIBLE WORD FOR 
THE TURK. 


BY W. R. CLAXTON. 


T is not assuming very much in morals to suggest that in- 
justice may be done to an unworthy person ; it is assuming 
less to suggest that injustice may be done to a disagreeable 
person. .So much in the abstract. According to the newspaper 
press of what is known as the Christian world, the Turks in 
Armenia, with the connivance of the Sublime Porte, have been 
for a number of weeks engaged in a series of cruelly atrocious 
acts, at the expense of the Armenians. Again, according to 
the same authority, the great powers of Europe have more than 
hinted to the government of Turkey that, unless a stop be put 
to these alleged outrages, they will undertake what they declare 
to be some highly needed reforms in Turkish administration. In 
addition, the newspaper press contains from day to day what 
purports to be interviews with Armenians that have managed 
to ‘‘escape”’ from the murdering Turks, in their native land. 
In view of this unanimity of the newspaper press, both in 
Europe and America, it can scarcely be doubted that the people 
of Armenia have been subjected to very harsh treatment by the 
Turks ; nor can it be doubted that a condition of bloody rioting 
exists in Armenia. In consequence of this unhappy state of 
affairs, it is assumed that the fault of all this misrule lies at the 
Sublime Porte, and that the feelings of common humanity 
demand that some punishment be meted out to the sultan and 
those under him. It is certainly an unusual spectacle for the 
whole of Europe and America to agree on any question of 
politics, and the mere agreement gives some reason for believing 
that it is founded in justice. 
Bat there are some circumstances connected with the position 
of Turkey in Europe that go far to indicate that animosity 
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toward her may not be born entirely of a desire to work justice. 
Ever since Mohammed girt himself with the sword and the 
Koran, he and his followers have been looked upon with a holy 
horror by all Christian peoples; and whatever has borne the 
name of Mohammed has been regarded with loathing by all 
persons not being of his faith. Especially, since Constantinople 
came under the flag with the Crescent has there been a con- 
tinuous desire on the part of the Christian world to regain 
possession of the city that had once bowed its head to the Cross. 
No one calling himself a Christian will hesitate to declare that 
he would rejoice if the unholy rites of Islam could be banished 
from Europe. 

This state of mind must, necessarily, produce a willingness to 
believe that any wrong-doing attributed to the Turks is founded 
on fact, and that it demands some punishment, which ultimately 
shall be the driving of the Turks into Asia. Here is, then, a 
constantly existing force, waiting to be directed against Turkey 
on any pretext ; and this is an important factor to be considered 
in such an emergency as the present, if one would be just in 
forming a conclusion. 

Another factor that calls for attention is the desire of Russia, 
so often- manifested in the past, to gain possession of Constanti- 
nople. Without these two facts—universal Christian hatred of 
Mohammedanism, and Russian longing for Constantinople—in 
mind, it seems impossible to reach a just judgment in the ques- 
tion, presented by the Turkish rule in Armenia. 

Armenia is Christian, and, for many centuries, has been gov- 
erned by Turkey. These two circumstances are sufficient to 
account for a feeling of intense aversion on the part of the Ar- 
menians for the Turks. For, the facts are that both on religious 
and on political grounds the Turks and the Armenians have 
nothing in common to bind them together, but everything to 
keep them asunder. In consequence of this state of affairs, the 
Turks know that the only way in which they can keep the sub- 
ject people under their sway is by force. On the other hand, 
the Armenians know that they have the sympathy, not only of 
the Christian world, on grounds of sentiment, but that they 
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have, too, a powerful ally in Russia, on other grounds. To the 
Turks, therefore, the Armenians must always appear ready to 
throw off their yoke ; and, to the Armenians, the knowledge of 
probable help, from all Christendom, must be a constant tempta- 
tion to rise in revolt against their Moslem ruler. With these 
elements of unrest never absent, it is impossible to believe that 
any normal rule, such as is known in Europe or America, can 
exist in Armenia. 

While the foregoing reflections afford: no justification of 
cruelty by Turkey, they do, at least, indicate the moral 
necessity of not jumping to the conclusion that, between Tur- 
key and Armenia, all the fault lies inside the Sublime Porte. 

W. R. CLAXTON. 





FIAT. 


BY CHARLES Q. DE FRANCE. 


N these days of political eruptions and disruptions we hear 
the word ‘fiat’? used very frequently by members of all 
political parties, no two political parties agreeing on the mean- 
ing or effect of governmental edict or decree, in other words 
‘‘ fiat,’ and hardly any two members of even the same political 
party are agreed as to the governmental power, or its extent, as 
expressed by this word. Members of the Republican party use 
the word to express a state or condition of the mind closely 
bordering on insanity—that is, the man who believes that fiat 
has anything to do with giving value to money, either directly 
or indirectly, is a dreamer, a crank, wild-eyed fiatist, etc. On 
the other hand, many of our Populist friends entirely overlook 
the effect of supply and demand and imagine that fiat is the one 
and only all-powerful thing, that it alone imparts value to 
money-and the substance on which money is stamped, and that 
nothing else does, ete. 

Now, I believe that a misapprehension of terms, and mistak- 
ing effects for causes, gives rise to most of the difficulty, and if 
we can approach this subject without resorting to abuse and 
ridicule I believe we can ascertain just the extent of what fiat 
does, and perhaps understand this subject better. 

In the first place, we must understand that different things 
would have value if such a thing as money were unknown; 
there would be no fixed name for certain degrees of value, of 
course, but those properties or qualities which make a thing 
desirable would be there whether named or not. We shall 
settle upon the definition ‘‘ purchasing power’’ for the primary 
definition of value and keep this in view all the time we discuss 
‘‘fiat’’ and other subjects bearing upon the money question. 

Webster’s definition of fiat is, ‘‘Let it be done; a decree; a 
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command to do something.’”’ Now, let us see what is the fiat 
which government gives to money. First, laws are enacted, ad- 
ministered, and enforced by government. Under governmental 
laws contracts are entered into, and if not amicably executed by 
the parties thereto, with governmental aid the injured party is 
allowed to recover damages. I do not say a contract—an agree- 
ment, rather—could not be made by and between persons 
wholly free from the restraints of government, but such a condi- 
tion is a hitherto unknown state, and even if there were such 
condition the contract’s execution would depend entirely upon 
the will of the contracting parties ; if one of them wished to re- 
scind the contract the other could not enforce it or recover dam- 
ages for its breach unless he were the stronger party physically. 
Imagining such a state of affairs is imagining at a state of 
anarchy. 

Contracts, then, are creatures of law. The contracting parties 
are not required by law to make contracts—that is entirely vol- 
untary ; in fact each must meet the other free from restraints of 
every kind in order to enter into a valid contract; the minds 
must agree upon certain things with respect to the thing to be 
done, or not to be done; there must be an expression of this 
agreement, either orally or in written language. Of course there 
is known to members of the legal profession what is called 
‘‘implied contracts,’’ that is, the parties have either said some- 
thing or omitted to say something which, in connection with 
their acts and other surrounding circumstances, will be held asa 
contract ; but ordinarily a contract is an agreement to do or not 
to do some particular thing. So far all this is done without the 
intervention of law, and it could be done just as well without 
laws as with them. But now come to the carrying out of the 
mutual agreements made between the parties, in other words to 
the execution of the contract: suppose one of the parties refuses 
to do or not to do what he has agreed; here governmental law 
steps in to assist the injured party. Owing to the almost infinite 
variety of contracts, the remedy varies according to the nature 
of the contract. It may be decreed that specific performance 
shall be made, that is, that the delinquent party shall do what 
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he agreed to do; and this occurs chiefly where there is a con- 
tract to sell real estate. But in most other cases there is given 
the injured party a judgment that he have and recover of the 
party at fault certain damages, and this judgment is expressed 
in so many units of money, so many dollars, pounds, francs, or 
other money, depending upon the country in which judgment is 
recovered. But this is not all: if it ended here the remedy 
would be useless ; after judgment the creditor, or injured party, 
can have an execution levied against the property of his debtor, 
or the party at fault, and, by complying with certain require- 
ments of law, apply this property to the payment of his judg- 
ment. All this is ‘‘fiat.’’ The law says, ‘‘ Let it be done.’’ 

As we have seen, all these judgments, except for specific per- 
formance, are expressed in dollars, pounds, or francs, according 
to the country wherein they are rendered. Although the 
judgment-debtor’s property may be taken on execution to satisfy 
this judgment, yet it must be converted into money units before 
being so applied. And here comes in another “fiat’’ of gov- 
ernment, wherein it is named what shall be taken in payment of 
debts. This is not inconsistent with or greater than the other 
fiat. Both are equal and both are necessary. 

This “‘ fiat’? which says what shall be taken in payment and 
satisfaction of debts is called the law of legal tender. It 
applies only to contracts that are made. It cannot apply to 
matters not already agreed upon. I cannot be compelled to 
take any certain thing in exchange for what I have to sell. 
Neither can I compel you to buy any certain thing which I 
have for sale. And vice versé. But after I have sold to you 
and you have received my property and it has become your 
property, if you will not carry out your part of the agreement 
(contract), I can invoke the aid of law, take your property, 
convert it into what government fiat says shall pay debts (in 
other words, sell it for legal tender money), and thus obtain 
justice. Now, suppose you had this thing declared by govern- 
ment to be a debt-paying thing ; that you had property also; 
that you were willing to deliver to me the debt-paying thing, 
but I refuse and insist upon taking your property by due proc- 
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ess of law, converting it into this self-same thing, and applying 
it to the satisfaction of my debt, would not that be injustice 
to you? For protection of private property, then, government 
has decreed that if I offer you, in satisfaction of my debt to 
you, the self-same thing into which you must ultimately con- 
vert my property, taken under due process of law, that you 
must either take it or keep your hands off my property. That 
is justice between man and man, between creditor and debtor. 
This is ‘‘legal tender” law. It is ‘‘fiat.’’ 

Now, let us look for a few minutes at money. What is its 
only money function? Simply its debt-paying power; nothing 
more. It is not money because it is valuable. Diamonds are 
valuable, but they are not money. Cotton is valuable, but it is 
not money. All cereal products, iron, copper, silver, and gold 
are valuable, but they are not money. None of these will pay 
debts against the will of the creditor ; they are mere commodi- 
ties, and as such they may be exchanged for other commodities, 
both parties to the exchange agreeing upon so much of one for 
so much of the other. For convenience in arriving at these 
exchanges some name must be used to express a certain degree 
of desirability or value; but there is no way of ascertaining 
just what that degree is; and it may, and does, vary from time 
to time. For instance, I buy of you one hundred bushels of 
wheat; there is a definite method of arriving at how much 
wheat that is, either as to bulk or weight; there is a standard 
of ‘‘ measurement’’ of this quantity ; it may mean 215,000 cubic 
inches of wheat, or 6,000 pounds of the same; I buy by 
weight to-day 6,000 pounds of wheat for the hundred bushels, 
and so long as this standard is maintained by the government I 
can buy or sell a definite quantity of wheat giving that quantity 
a definite or fixed name. But can we “‘measure’’ value in this 
way? Not at all. One hundred bushels of wheat to-day may 
be equal in value to the value of two cows; a year from now it 
may be equal in value to three cows. To-day we may call 
this value fifty dollars for the wheat and twenty-five dollars 
each for the two cows. A year from now we may call this 
value of the wheat ninety dollars and that of the three cows 
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thirty dollars each. At first thought one would say both the 
cows and the wheat, in the latter instance, have advanced in 
value, but it is an advance in name only as regards the cows, 
and an actual depreciation in purchasing power of thirty-three 
and one third per cent as compared to the wheat. 

Everything purchasable has purchasing power ; and the laws 
of supply and demand regulate this. But nothing save govern- 
mental law can give anything debt-paying power. This debt- 
paying power may be expressed on any tangible substance, and 
does not depend upon the value (purchasing power) of that 
substance. The substance upon which this debt-paying power 
is expressed may be valuable, as is the case with gold and 
silver money, but it need not necessarily be so. If it be so ex- 
pressed on valuable substances, then this money will have two 
powers, debt-paying and purchasing, the first independent of 
and unaffected by the other, the last slightly dependent of but 
greatly affected by the first. To illustrate: A debt was incurred 
when ordinary day labor was worth two dollars a day and wheat 
a dollar a bushel ; it became due when wheat was worth fifty 
cents a bushel and ordinary day labor a dollar; one hundred 
dollars paid the debt, but its purchasing power had undergone 
a great ehange and was doubled. Not many years ago 258 
grains of standard gold, uncoined, would purchase ten bushels 
of wheat; coined, it'would pay a debt of $10. Uncoined in 
1896 it will purchase from twenty to twenty-five bushels of 
wheat; coined, it will pay just $10 of debt and no more. 
During the first mentioned period, 4124 grains of uncoined 
silver would purchase a bushel of wheat; coined, it would pay 
a debt of one dollar; to-day the uncoined silver will purchase 
the bushel of wheat, and if coined it will pay the dollar debt. 
From this we see that the debt-paying power is wholly inde- 
pendent of purchasing power of the material upon which it is 
expressed. It is this which makes it possible to cry “‘ fifty-cent 
dollars.’’ If silver dollars would not pay one hundred cents’ 
worth of debt to-day, they would pass for just the purchasing 
power of the silver contained in them. In the illustration 
above given it will be seen that as compared to gold the 
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purchasing power of silver and of wheat has decreased; as 
compared to silver, the purchasing power of wheat has re- 
mained constant and that of gold has increased ; as compared 
to wheat, the purchasing power of gold has increased and that 
of silver has remained constant. And a logical conclusion of 
these comparisons is that gold has increased in purchasing 
power. This can be shown conclusively by reasonably accurate 
tables compiled from government statistics, but space will not 
permit their reproduction here at this time. 

I said that debt-paying power is wholly independent of value, 
or purchasing power, but that purchasing power is not wholly 
independent of debt-paying power where both are present in 
the same thing. What I mean by that is this: gold and silver 
would have value (purchasing power) if not used as money at 
all. That this purchasing power would be much less than it is 
at present, I think no reasonable person will deny. Both 
would have desirable qualities and properties, would be used in 
the arts, sciences, and mechanical appliances, and would conse- 
quently have value. A piece of paper the size and quality 
Uncle Sam uses in manufacturing his legal tender notes, 
unstamped by government “fiat,’’ would have but little to 
excite human desire, in short it would be worthless, valueless, 
or would have no purchasing power of its own. Stamp it with 
the legend that it is ‘‘a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private,’’ and you have created a desirable quality in that 
particular piece of paper, a sort of inchoate value as it were, 
yet it in nowise affects the purchasing power, or value, if you 
please, of the material used. And why? Because no matter 
how great may become the demand for the material, the supply 
will always be found ample and adequate. The only power 
given this piece of paper by law is the power to pay debts ; 
incidentally this gives it purchasing power, to the thing itself, 
but not to the material used, because a thing with this power is 
always desirable so long as there is such a thing as debt, either 
public or private. If there were none but debts due the 
government it would still be valuable so long as these debts 
continued to spring into existence. 
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On the other hand, let us look at metal money. The material 
is limited in supply, and this supply is not wholly limited by the 
efforts made to produce it; its production depends upon luck in 
a large degree ; no one could give you assurance that fifty times 
the present number of seekers after silver and gold would 
produce, or place upon the market, fifty times the present pro- 
duction of these metals. Untrammeled by anything except the 
inexorable laws of supply and demand, deprived of use as a 
material upon which to stamp government debt-paying ‘‘fiat,’’ 
both these metals would fall in purchasing power to a surprising 
extent. It is estimated that the present stock of gold alone 
would supply all needs for the arts and sciences for 150 years to 
come if production ceased now altogether. Imagine what would 
be the result or effect upon the purchasing power of wheat if 
there were 150 years’ supply now in sight! But present condi- 
tions are these: gold and silver are taken as materials upon 
which to stamp government’s debt-paying fiat. A practically 
unlimited demand is thus at once created for this material 
because there is a practically unlimited demand for debt-payers. 

As we have seen, the laws of supply and demand govern the 
purchasing power (or value) of all commodities, and the logi- 
cal result is, that, with unrestricted facilities for converting 
these substances into debt-payers, the purchasing power rises, 
not because there is a small supply or a decrease in the supply, 
but because there is practically no limit to the new demand thus 
created. Any restrictions placed upon either of these metals in 
the matter of converting them into debt-payers will have its in- 
fluence upon the purchasing power thereof. With no restric- 
tions the purchasing power will rise to an equality with the 
debt-paying power. In other words 25.8 grains of standard 
gold is said to be worth one dollar, and no one will sell it for 
less than that amount, because without restriction it can be 
converted, or monetized, into a debt-paying thing. But 412} 
grains of standard silver is not to-day worth one dollar because 
it cannot be so monetized into a debt-payer of one hundred 
cents. What silver dollars we have in existence to-day have a 
debt-paying power of one hundred cents and a purchasing 
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power of the material, of amounts varying from time to time 
from 50 to 53 and 60 cents. Gold coins have a debt-paying 
power of only one hundred cents on the dollar, and the material 
has a purchasing power equal thereto, because if for any reason 
a market could not be found for the uncoined gold it can at any 
time be speedily converted, or monetized, into legal tender 
money. Purchasing power cannot fall to an equality with debt- 
paying power for the simple reason that no one would monetize 
a thing worth two bushels of wheat in order to pay a debt 
incurred a short time previous for one bushel of the same prod- 
uct. In other words, no one would take two hundred cents’ 
worth of gold or silver to have it coined into a debt-payer with 
power to cancel only one hundred cents’ worth of debt. Upon 
this proposition rests what is known as the Gresham Law, that 
the cheaper money will drive out the dearer money. 

Most of our difficulty in understanding this money question 
arises from confounding debt-paying power with purchasing 
power. Our Republican friends ask for a money that is ‘“‘ good 
wherever trade goes,’’ forgetting that our money, as money, goes 
nowhere but in the United States ; that if it is used in foreign 
exchanges, it is used simply as a valuable commodity ; and its 
value in that foreign country depends largely upon the fact that 
it can there be recoined and recreated in that country as a debt- 
payer. We pay our debts to foreign countries, incurred for 
goods we have bought of those countries, with cotton, wheat, 
and many other commodities, including gold and silver as com- 
modities—not as money. It is true the gold or silver we send to 
these foreign countries may have been stamped as a debt-payer 
here, and so far as we are concerned we have parted with some 
of our money ; but it is also true that if we had not coined it at 
all, it could have been used in these foreign exchanges just as 
well; and the fact is that a great part of the gold which goes 
abroad is gold bars—not money at all and not endowed with the 
power to pay debts. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the seller has the un- 
disputed right to say what he will receive in exchange for his 
products, and that government has the undisputed right to say 
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what shall be used as a debt-payer, it is very plain that nothing 
need be used as such debt-payer except paper. And the very 
fact that the supply of paper can be made equal to the demand 
at any time would render the purchasing power of the debt- 
paying dollars less liable to fluctuation than metal money, 
because the value of these paper dollars would depend solely 
upon their desirability as debt-payers, and this would be undis- 
turbed by any commodity value of the material itself upon 
which they are expressed. 

Under a system of purely ‘‘fiat’’ paper money, or under any 
other for that matter, if the seller desires gold or silver or any- 
thing else for his product, he has the right to demand it; and if 
the buyer will comply with this demand, he can purchase. It 
seems to me very plain that no person with a commodity to sell, 
and who has debts to pay (who has not some debts, public or 
private?) would refuse a full, legal tender note of the govern- 
ment so long as he knew that that debt-payer could be in turn 
converted into other commodities or used in the cancellation of 
some debt. Of course, if the seller insisted on having gold or 
silver or wheat or cotton for his product, that is his business and 
no government ‘‘fiat’’ can say him nay. 

We have seen that unlimited and unrestricted coinage of the 
metals causes their purchasing power to rise to an equality with 
the debt-paying power of the coins made therefrom, and we 
have also seen that no commodity, whose purchasing power is 
greater than its debt-paying power would be, if coined into 
money, can be used long as a debt-payer. And it ought not to 
be hard to convince the most ardent gold standard advocate that 
the quantitative idea of the value of money is correct ; in other 
words, that the value of each unit depends upon the whole num- 
ber of units in existence. This is as plain as any other fact 
depending upon the laws of supply and demand for its explana- 
tion. These laws not only control the value of the gold and 
silver metals, but they also control the value of the units of 
gold, silver, or paper, after they have been created. We have 
seen that the legal tender quality of money is a desirable 
quality, and that this, wholly independent of the purchasing 
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power of the material used, gives to each unit a purchasing 
power of value. I think no reasonable person will dispute that 
with a large amount of indebtedness and a limited number of 
units of legal tender to cancel it with, the value of each unit will 
be much greater than with the same amount of indebtedness and 
double the number of units of legal tender. If this be granted, 
then we arrive at this conclusion: That so long as our foreign 
balances are settled with gold and silyer, as commodities ; that 
so long as a goodly portion of these commodities function in this 
country as debt-paying units, by reason of having been coined 
at our mints; that so long as we insist that our paper currency 
shall be redeemed with metal money (which places us exactly in 
the same, or in a worse, position than if we had not issued it at 
all), just so long will every foreign payment we make, as above 
set out, seriously affect the value of each remaining money unit 
left, the degree, of course, depending upon the amount of the 
foreign payment so made. 

While believing that a full, legal tender, debt-paying, but 
commercially valueless as to substance, money is the only 
rational, scientific money possible to be made, yet I do not 
overlook the fact that habit is a great factor in human progress ; 
while it prevents rapid progression it also retains the position 
gained and prevents retrogression. Ido not overlook the fact 
that certain ideas which have grown up with us from early 
childhood are not easily eradicated; that every movement 
toward aiding civilization has had to fight its way through 
numberless obstacles, until it has eventually forced itself upon 
an unwilling mankind. Hence, I do not believe that we can at 
once make any radical changes, or at least sweeping ones. I 
believe that the first step we should undertake should be to 
free all our so-called paper money (which being redeemable in 
some other kind of money is really not money at all) from the 
incubus of coin redemption. For example, start in to pay all 
pensions (and not be niggardly about them either), say, with 
full, legal tender, debt-paying paper money, upon which appears 
no promise to pay in anything whatsoever, but which bears the 
cheerful message to all mankind, ‘‘ Receivable by the United 
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States government for all dues and demands; a full legal 
tender for all debts, public and private.’’ I do not believe 
there is an old soldier in all Christendom who would refuse this 
money ; and I know there is not one of them but would put it 
into circulation. 

Then look to it that all our present unscientific issues of 
paper money be redeemed as fast as possible and retired. Open 
our mints to the free apd unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver, at such ratio as may seem best, 16 tol or154to1. Let 
this coinage and the issue of full, legal tender paper money go 
on until our per capita circulation is in the neighborhood of $40 
to $50. Abolish the system of farming out to national banks 
any governmental function. And when the proper per capita 
circulation has been reached, keep a strict account of all gold 
and silver coins used as commodities in the settlement of 
foreign balances and replace every dollar thus destroyed with a 
full, legal tender paper dollar, thus keeping our circulation 
from fluctuating enormously as it does at present. I believe 
when this is done that we are on the fair road to a scientific and 
just money and national prosperity, and that it will be but the 
work of a comparatively few years to entirely abolish gold and 
silver a8 materials upon which to stamp money and that they 
can then, and will, take their place among other commodities, 
untrammeled by anything except the laws of supply and 
demand ; and that our relations with foreign countries will be 
more amicable and satisfactory than they can ever be under 
present conditions, where it is a constant scramble of nations to 
get a meager amount of gold. 


CHARLES Q. DE FRANCE. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


FROM THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


OR a number of years a strenuous effort has been made by a 
number of Protestant bodies to induce the federal govern- 

ment to withdraw its pecuniary support from the mission-schools 
established among the Indians. The issue comes up directly 
every year in connection with the Indian Appropriation Bill, and 
the effort has been to have this bill amended by a proviso pro- 
hibiting the use of any part of the money appropriated for the 
support of sectarian schools. This amendment has always been 
stubbornly opposed in various quarters and has been the subject 
of much bitter controversy. The appropriation of public money 
for sectarian uses is opposed chiefly on the ground that it is con- 
trary to the principles of the federal constitution to recognize 
any union between the church and the state, and that the prac- 
tice leads to gross favoritism and many grave abuses. In support 
of the appropriations it is urged that many of the mission- 
schools could not exist at all without government support, and 
that the results have been such as amply to justify a continuance 
of the old policy. But the feeling against government aid has 
become so strong that a number of Protestant bodies, including 
the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the Congregational, the 
Unitarian Churches, and the friends and almost all the other de- 
nominations in receipt of the appropriations have withdrawn 
their requests for the annual subsidy. Interest in the question 
is revived by the recent action of the House of Representatives 
in adopting an explicit provision that none of the money appro- 
priated for the Indians this. year should be used in the support 
of sectarian schools, but provided for appropriations for the 
school at Hampton Roads, Va., and for Lincoln Institution, at 
Philadelphia. The Senate Committee did not amend the House 
provision as was anticipated, but struck out the appropriations 
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for the Philadelphia and Hampton Roads schools, the former 
amounting to $33,000 and the latter to $20,000. An idea of the 
trend of religious opinion on this subject may be gathered from 
the following extracts from the denominational press. The 
Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) says : 


The House of Representatives in the Indian Appropriation Bill has 
omitted all appropriation for denominational schools. This is in line 
with the policy of the secretary of the interior, who has done all he 
could to push the government school-system. Nearly all the Protestant 
bodies have relinquished national aid. Some of their schools have 
been transferred to the government, and the rest are supported by 
voluntary contributions. The Roman Catholic Church is left nearly 
alone in the receipt of national funds, but the resources of this church 
are so ample that it can undoubtedly sustain its own schools if it 
desires todoso. At allevents, the distribution by the United States of 
money which might be used by either Roman Catholics or Protestants 
for sectarian education is not in harmony with the spirit of our Con- 
stitution. 


In an editorial note, The Watchman (Baptist, Boston) ex- 
presses this view : 


If the bill passes the Senate, and becomes a law in its present shape, 
it will correct an abuse of long standing. There is a strong consensus 
of public opinion in favor of using public money only for public uses. 
We haye no doubt the bill would pass the Senate by a well-nigh 
unanimous vote if it could receive its untrammeled expression. Un- 
fortunately, the Roman Catholics are interested in defeating the bill, 
and will leave nothing undone to accomplish their end. J. A. Stephan, 
a Jesuit priest, who was recently made a Monsignor by the pope, asa 
reward for his zeal and success in securing over three million dollars 
from the public treasury in aid of Romanist missions among the 
Indians, is now working for still higher papal honors by attempting to 
defeat this bill. The Roman Catholics of the United States are now 
receiving from the public treasury over $308,000 for their Indian 
schools, and very little is paid to any other church schools. They 
have no valid claim to this money, and should no longer receive it. 








